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q HIGHER LIBERAL EDUCATION’ 


By Professor J. B. JOHNSTON 
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Iv is scarcely necessary to point out the 
complete interdependence of the individual 
and society or the duties of each toward the 
other. Fundamentally, the value of the in- 
dividual is found in his service or contribu- 
tion to society, not in what he gets from 
society, for that he leaves behind when he 
Conversely, the value of society is 
found in the opportunity for personal de- 
velopment and satisfaction offered to the 
individual by the operation of social fune- 
tions and by their readjustment from time 
to time. Only through social organization 
and repair can the individual be provided 
with the conditions in which he can make 
lis contribution to social welfare and hu- 
man destiny. 

Of the activities of society, that of educa- 
tion is the one which avowedly undertakes 
to prepare the individual for his contribu- 
tion to the general welfare. There has been 
a tradition that the function of liberal edu- 
cation was to initiate young people into the 
mysteries of higher learning. It is now 
recognized that the function of liberal edu- 
cation is the development of the intellectual 
powers and personal traits which the indi- 
vidual possesses. The source of the author- 


a 
ales, 


' The writer has been asked on several occasions 
to diseuss the content and character of higher lib- 
eral education and the means of adapting it to the 
needs of the young people who seek it. This paper 
lias been presented before university faculties and 
State associations of colleges. 


ity of the liberal college in directing this 
work is twofold: the understanding of so- 
ciety, its organization, trends and needs; 
and the knowledge of the individual, based 
on the sciences of genetics and psychology. 
When the function of the liberal college is 
stated in this way, its work is seen to be 
much more difficult and exacting. It was 
comparatively easy to teach a well-defined 
subject in a traditional manner. It is not 
so easy to build curricula in the light of 
social needs and trends, to choose subject 
materials and use them as mental food and 
exercise for the individual in the way ap- 
propriate to the particular combination of 
human traits found in him and appropriate 
to the contribution that he can make to 
social strength and welfare. 

It is an observed fact that individuals 
differ in their fitness for formal education ; 
they differ both as to the type or direction 
of education and as to the distance they 
may travel in comparison with their fel- 
lows. We can not discuss to-day the cri- 
teria of fitness for higher education. It is 
enough to note that they are described in 
terms of intellectual gifts: alertness, curi- 
osity, imagination, capability, determina- 
tion, nervous energy, integrity and the 
capacity to go on to the level of intensive 
studies ; and of personal traits : social-mind- 
edness, constructiveness, generosity, fair- 
ness, honesty, considerateness, ete. In 
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general, fitness for higher education is a 
matter of ability, not of desire; a fitness to 
do something that society needs and is 
willing to pay for, not a desire to profit 
from the conditions and products of social 
effort. 

The objectives of the college may be 
stated briefly: (a) To find out what persons 
are fitted to render service to society in the 
occupations or pursuits for which the 
higher levels of human knowledge and skill 
are needed. This may require a period of 
trial in the college with guidance and vari- 
ous efforts toward adjustment of the indi- 
vidual; (b) to find out what the individual 
can do best and help him to find the field 
where he can render the greatest service and 
secure the greatest satisfaction; (c) to help 
the student organize a plan for his educa- 
tion; (d) to bring within his reach the 
records of human knowledge in a broad 
sense and train him in the methods of using 
them, and to do the same in a narrower or 
intensive sense for the specific studies which 
will best serve his purpose. 

The situation in the colleges in which 
these objectives must be worked out should 
be recalled to memory. 

(a) The certification system under which 
all high-school graduates are admitted to 
state universities and to most of the 
endowed colleges of the West. 

(b) The growth of high schools and col- 
leges has greatly widened the range of stu- 
dents. In order to appreciate how wide the 
range of abilities is, some facts must be 
borne in mind. High-school teachers fre- 
quently state that they pass many students 
who do not deserve to graduate, being 
forced to do so by the pressure of parents 
exercised through school boards and other- 
wise. Students who come to college are 
widely distributed through the whole range 
of their high-school classes, including along 
with valedictorians many from near the 
foot of the classes. Migrating undergradu- 
ates show similar ranges of ability ; of those 
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coming to a university from any one college 
some stand among the highest in their new 
surroundings and others fail completely. 
In the graduate schools are found unbeliev- 
able ranges of achievement, personality and 
effectiveness. 

(c) From one third to one half of the 
entrants in the last twenty years have not 
measured up to the college standards. 

(d) Pressure for the college diploma is 
based on desire for social and economic 
preferment without knowledge of the best 
way to gain that and without an effort to 
gain such knowledge. It rests on two false 
assumptions: that college education is the 
natural and best route for any one to follow 
toward any of the more desirable occupa- 
tions, and that any one who is willing to 
work can travel this route. 

This of course is contrary to all the re- 
sults of common experience as well as the 
teachings of psychology. Every employer 
or superintendent knows that some of his 
men with the finest willingness in the world 
are unable to do or learn to do certain kinds 
of work, and he assigns individuals to the 
kind of work they can do. Every teacher 
knows that some students with the greatest 
zeal and industry can not achieve what 
their classmates do without effort. Why 
should not educators use as much wisdom 
as foremen in assigning individuals to 
appropriate work ? 

Mass education results from the mecha- 
nism of wish fulfillment stimulated by 
popular rumor and carried forward by mob 
ambition surging toward blindly accepted 
goals. From this follow the waste of pub- 
lic resources and the destruction of morale 
of half of the college students. 

(e) The recognition of special qualifica- 
tions needed for different occupations and 
of individual differences in people. These 
are taught in psychology classes, but under 
pressure of popular sentiment we continue 
to ignore the obvious implications. 

The character of the college course is not 
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at all what it was fifty years ago. In the 
intervening years the new scholarship and 
the graduate school which sponsors it have 
come to dominate the academic scene. 

The training for scholarship has per- 
meated the whole college course, until many 
things that are done in the freshman year 
have their significance in preparation for 
eraduate work, and the whole four-year 
course leads progressively to the same goal. 
The leaders in industry and in government 
services who need technically trained schol- 
ars to carry on their work are constantly 
demanding broader and more complete and 
earlier development of the men who are to 
undertake the supreme tasks of the intel- 
lectual direction of human society. The 
social science research council has found 
the doctors of philosophy in its field lacking 
in breadth and soundness of foundation, in 
mastery of the tools and technique of their 
craft and above all in experience and capa- 
bility in practical affairs. In biology the 
research man must not only be widely 
trained in the various branches of that field 
but must base his training on a very consid- 
erable knowledge of modern chemistry and 
physics. Similar standards are urged in 
literature, history and philosophy. 

Certainly those who approach the prob- 
lems of industry and statesmanship with a 
feeling of responsibility for the effect of 
their actions on future social welfare should 
not be satisfied with less fundamental train- 
ing than that which is required as a founda- 
tion for beginning scholarly study in the 
vraduate school. In consideration of all the 
above groups and the social interests served 
by them the four-year college course can not 
be less extensive, less detailed, less technical 
or less profound than it is to-day. The pre- 
professional courses, which occupy a large 
fraction of the faculty’s time, if two years 
in length must be crowded with technical 
matter; if four years in length they must 
include the same technical matter or more 
and in addition a wide range of cultural 
material. 
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For the large number who go from college 
into general business or the ordinary rela- 
tionships of everyday life and want only a 
cultural college course, it must be remem- 
bered that the ordinary conditions of every- 
day life and business are neither simple nor 
governed by a routine of beneficent social 
custom. It is impossible either to protect 
one’s economic interests or to exercise the 
suffrage intelligently without understand- 
ing the complexities of social, industrial 
and political motives and customs and the 
processes and pressures through which 
these are controlled and changed. The 
greatest possible number of persons of high 
intellectual attainments and great practical 
shrewdness and capability are needed for 
the suecess of a democratic system. The 
so-called general cultural course in college 
should not fail to train such people for 
their service to society. Students who are 
intellectually capable of intensive scientific 
and constructive work should find in this 
course food for thought and material for 
the exercise of their full powers. Anything 
less than this means intellectual starvation 
and moral deterioration. 

A proper college course takes the student 
whose native intellectual powers make him 
capable of scientific research or of work on 
a comparable plane in a profession or in 
critical and interpretive scholarship, intro- 
duces him to the range of human knowl- 
edge, helps him to acquaint himself with 
the general body of knowledge in repre- 
sentative fields and trains him in the use 
of the methods needed in dealing with the 
more profound and difficult problems and 
theories in one or more fields of especial 
interest to him. This much can be done 
and should be done in a four-year college 
course whether the student is going on to 
professional or graduate study or plans to 
be as intelligent and efficient a citizen as 
his intellectual endowments permit. The 
content of the college course is determined 
by the needs of scholars of various types 
and is intended for scholars and for those 
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whose native intellectual endowments en- 
able them to keep pace with prospective 
scholars and to assimilate the product of the 
scholar’s work and apply it to daily human 
affairs. 

Among the graduates of any college con- 
ducted even on rather rigid lines there is 
a great range of ability and achievement. 
The conscientious and careful teacher knows 
the great difference between the students 
whose achievements are of C grade or A 
grade when working at their best. Yet all 
these are graduated and the college can not 
be charged with being narrow or snobbish 
in its attitude and practice. Indeed, large 
numbers are graduated who do not possess 
the qualifications for scholarship, who can 
not hope to succeed in the company of 
scholars, but who are able to understand 
and use fairly well the language and the 
results of scholarly study. Within the 
range familiar to college faculties, many 
more are graduated each year than the 
number needed to fill the ranks of profes- 
sional groups. In addition to these gradu- 
ates there are many high-school graduates 
of the highest order of ability who do not 
go to college for lack of money. The liberal 
colleges stand ready to educate these young 
people and so greatly increase the number 
of highly trained citizens capable of coping 
with the most difficult problems of industry 
and society. 

Under present conditions a college course 
planned and conducted on these lines can 
be carried successfully by less than one half 
of the young men and women who enter 
most of our colleges in the west. Certain 
demands of the proper college course are 
beyond the powers of half of those who seek 
the advantages of the college diploma. 

(1) Beginning in the freshman year its 
work must contain detailed materials from 
the main fields of knowledge to lay the 
foundation for the progressively more in- 
tensive studies of the later years; 

(2) The study of these materials must be 
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critical and systematic, leading to organ- 
ized science and competent expression in 
art or practice; 

(3) A curriculum must provide for 
breadth and coherence in order that later 
studies may be intelligible; 

(4) Tools must be provided for the more 
advanced studies, e.g., mathematics, logic, 
languages, statistics and oral and written 
English ; 

(5) The rate of progress and the depth 
to which studies are driven must be such as 
to offer continual stimulus and pleasurable 
exertion to the competent student. 

It is not the report of or news about the 
scholar’s interests, achievements or tangible 
finished product that overtaxes the mental 
equipment of half of the students. What 
these students find impossible is to under- 
stand and work with the scholar’s actual 
materials, tools, techniques and fabrica- 
tions. Since these are the necessary pro- 
cedures and achievements of those who 
would engage in scholarship, those who are 
incapable of these things are said to ‘‘fail.’’ 

If we knew the distribution in the popu- 
lation of those combinations of intellectual 
endowments with social-mindedness, energy, 
drive and other personality traits which 
make up the ability to cope with the higher 
and more complex social, industrial, politi- 
cal and other problems of American life, we 
should select as college students those indi- 
viduals who possess these qualities. Those 
who now enter college but do not sueceed 
include a large number who can never carry 
their formal schooling further along aca- 
demic lines above the high school, and an- 
other group who are capable of further 
development in academic fields in varying 
degrees. What mechanical or vocational 
training should be offered to the first group 
is beyond the scope of the present discus- 
sion. Academic plans for the second group 
form an important problem of special in- 
terest to college faculties. The members 
of this group crowd our classes, the less 
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capable detract from the value of our work 
for the more capable students, they use up 
our resources, and their failure lies heavy 
on our consciences. 

What educational experience, then, can 
be provided for these students of lower 
scholastic capacity that will carry them 
beyond the level of high-school graduation ? 
First, they can deal with those very reports 
of the scholar’s product previously men- 
tioned and with the practical significance 
of these for the daily lives of their fellows 
and the policies and customs of their com- 
munities. We can readily name many 
things in our recent history with respect 
to which these young people are competent 
to form sound opinions and to formulate 
and support intelligent publie policies : for- 
ests, their past exploitation, their destruc- 
tion by fires and the means of their re- 
newal; soils, erosion, enrichment, crop rota- 
tion, ete.; exhaustion of minerals, oil, gas, 
ete.; the descriptive facts of our industrial 
system and some of the principles of eco- 
nomics; the principles of fairness and hon- 
esty in government and the duties of citi- 
zenship; the prineiple of trusteeship in 
banking; the appreciation of art and litera- 
ture and the formation of a healthy public 
opinion with regard to art expression in 
moving pictures, radio, ete. Add to the 
treatment of such subjects the study of 
English, general history and American gov- 
ernment and you have a program suitable 
for persons who take to learning from books 
that will provide a good foundation for in- 
telligent citizenship. 

Second, these students could profit greatly 
from vocational and occupational informa- 
tion and training. In the present transi- 
tional and disturbed state of industry it is 
very difficult to know what to provide in 
the way of vocational training, but that 
Situation makes some help in this field even 
more important for these students. Most 
of them should have a seasoning of prac- 
tical considerations added to their formal 
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studies. Otherwise they are likely to lose 
interest and become discouraged with life. 
Even if technological training is not offered, 
or in the interval before the institution can 
offer it, there should be made available to 
these students all the information possible 
regarding occupations, the qualities needed 
for success in each, the qualifications pos- 
sessed by the individual, the supply and 
demand of workers, the means of obtain- 
ing necessary training, the cost of training 
and the current rates of remuneration. 
With regard to practical training in voca- 
tions it would seem as if this field would 
offer one of the best places for the utiliza- 
tion of shops and industries on the Antioch 
or similar plan. 

It is obvious that work of the kinds just 
recommended will not fit students to enter 
on scientific or scholarly studies or to pur- 
sue the study of law, medicine or engineer- 
ing. If students are capable of such studies 
they should pursue them in the schools 
where they are offered. The services to 
society rendered through the intellectual 
development of those of the highest endow- 
ments and by advanced scientific and crit- 
ical studies are very great and indispen- 
sable. Studies of the general college type 
are not suitable for these purposes. They 
are intended to help students of lower 
scholastic aptitude to acquire some of the 
results of scholarship and to pass on their 
knowledge to those of still lower capacity 
for academic achievement—who, we must 
not forget, exercise the full rights of eciti- 
zens, including the suffrage. Students 
whose minds have not yet reached the limit 
of their growth when they have finished the 
high school are capable of serving as inter- 
mediaries between scholars and the millions 
of lower intellectual gifts. 

There are several situations into which 
the general informational instruction will 
fit particularly well: 

(a) In local communities or regional cen- 
ters for the education of the larger number 
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of low scholastic aptitude, survey courses 
being combined with vocational and poly- 
technic training. I anticipate that most of 
this work will be done by local or regional 
junior colleges which are expansions of the 
public high schools. Students of high 
scholastic aptitude should be sent to the 
institutions offering the best equipment in 
staff and facilities. 

(b) In already established junior col- 
leges or two-year endowed colleges, which 
should not encourage candidates for the 
B.A. or professional degrees to continue 
with them on account of their limited 
resources. 

(ec) In any liberal college with large en- 
rolment, whether in a university or inde- 
pendent, so long as the present range of 
scholastic aptitude is included in its stu- 
dent body. 

In order to be clear in our thinking we 
must know what various things may be 
meant when we use the term ‘‘survey 
courses. ”’ 

Survey courses for students of low 
scholastie ability are courses dealing with 
the general results coming from scholarly 
studies, inventions or industrial or political 
activities, reported in terms of their ap- 
plication to everyday affairs or in terms of 
their broad interest to the mass of intelli- 
gent people. These courses are closely sim- 
ilar to popular lectures on such topics. 

Survey courses intended for students of 
scholastic aptitude for the full college 
course or more are courses dealing in a 
skeleton form with the wide range of allied 
subject-matter in the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, 
etc., in order to show the ground covered 
in these studies, the relationships between 
the disciplines and the character of the 
processes and techniques that lie before 
the student who enters one or other of the 
fields, e.g., the course in science and civili- 
zation. 

Survey courses intended for seniors are 
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more properly called integrating courses 
and really belong in the field of philosophic 
interpretation. 

At the level of advanced studies in liberal 
arts and the professions—law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, ete.—the faculties 
should know what is needed for the fur- 
therance of scientific (critical) knowledge 
in their fields ; what standards are necessary 
in respect to content of advanced study and 
in respect to the methods and techniques 
to be used in extending the bounds of 
knowledge; and what the student must ac- 
complish in order to qualify as an efficient 
worker in scientific or professional fields. 
If the colleges and professional schools give 
due weight to those personal qualities other 
than the strictly intellectual which are 
needed for the higher duties in society, then 
the terms ‘‘scholastie aptitude’’ and ‘‘intel- 
ligence’’ may be used as almost synony- 
mous. Otherwise, a person of high scholas- 
tic aptitude might have little intelligence, 
and it is clear that too much credit has often 
been given to efficiency as learners and 
bookworms. Intelligence implies aptitude 
for the smooth operation of practical ma- 
chinery, either mechanical or social. For 
the invention of new machinery or the 
adaptation of machinery to new conditions 
and for the solution of new problems arising 
in society it is necessary to possess the 
understanding of the conditions and the 
insight into purposes sought that come only 
from the intensive scientific study of the 
field of operations. 

Let us come now to the arrangement of 
curricula for the students who are expected 
to earn the bachelor’s degree. It should be 
said at once that because a part of the pur- 
pose of the curriculum is to help the student 
find out what he should do, from the very 
beginning each student should have his 
studies arranged in the light of the stage 
of his development. There is no longer 
any place for the point of view of some 
educators, who on learning of the values or 
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peculiar excellences of some course of study 
say, ‘‘Well, every freshman should take 
that.’’ I am glad to say that for several 
years now there has been no single subject 
of any kind which is required of all students 
in the college with which I am connected. 

Under continental European influence, 
for fifty years the colleges of this country 
almost universally have adopted curricula 
which are characterized by intensive atten- 
tion during the last two years to one or two 
special subjects known as majors and 
minors, or fields of concentration, ete. 
This type of curriculum was first devised 
to prepare students for the graduate school 
and training for research. The argument 
was that training for research was the 
supreme purpose of higher education, and 
students who did not enter the graduate 
school were a mere by-product. By a 
rationalization many of us have adopted 
this plan of curriculum and justify it and 
satisfy our own consciences by these expres- 
sions, ‘‘The student when he graduates 
should know some one thing well.’’ The 
fact is that the senior can not do this really, 
but on the other hand it is possible by a 
proper planning of curriculum to enable 
the senior to do as much in two or three sub- 
jects as it has been our custom to require 
in the major. 

We know now that only a few students 
are interested in research and that still 
fewer should be encouraged to follow it. 
Only a very small fraction of the graduates 
will ever make important contributions in 
research. There are many other interests 
for college graduates which should be taken 
into account. First of these is critical and 
interpretive scholarship, which is to be 
clearly distinguished from research. Al- 
though the research man needs to know the 
significance of his results for the expansion 
and organization of knowledge in his and 
allied fields, he need not concern himself 
with their values for human life or social 
organization. Many of them, including 
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members of our faculties, give no attention 
to the social values of their researches. 
The critical scholar examines the new con- 
trifybons of the research worker in relation 
to the already existing body of knowledge, 
coordinates the results of researches of 
those working in different fields, criticizes 
the reasoning of the discoverer in his own 
interpretation of his results; all in relation 
to human and social interests. The philo- 
sophie evaluation of research results is 
often the work of the critical scholar who 
has not himself contributed new facts by 
research. 

Then there are in the modern world of 
science and art a long series of occupations 
or vocations or avocations which play more 
or less important auxiliary réles. Most of 
these are carried on by graduates of col- 
leges, and all those so engaged should find 
in the college course training well suited 
to their functions. I may suggest some of 
these: librarians and staffs of libraries; 
directors and staffs of art museums and of 
museums of natural science; editors and 
writers for newspapers and magazines; sci- 
entific, economic, industrial, literary, his- 
torical and other collaborators and advisers 
in all branches of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments; men and women en- 
gaged in diplomatic and consular services ; 
members of the Congress; tourist, moving 
picture and radio directors, and all those 
engaged in drama, musie and other forms 
of art. Besides these, we may mention 
dealers in books and art, dealers in gems 
and precious stones, dealers in furniture, 
rugs, hangings, china ware, silverware and 
on and on. Still we have not. mentioned 
teachers, including those of the kinder- 
garten and a large part of the college fac- 
ulty. Nor have we mentioned the social 
workers who are now engaged in unprece- 
dented numbers and will be needed in equal 
numbers for many years to come. And 
what shall we say of the mothers of the 
future generations on whom must fall the 
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management and the responsibility for the 
intellectual and esthetic atmosphere of the 
home? And what of the thousands of men 
and women simply engaged in businaggaind 
seldom counting themselves among the dis- 
pensers of culture but in the last analysis 
largely responsible for the character and 
quality of our political and social life? 

In a word, the research men in whose 
name for the most part our college curricula 
have been framed are numerically only a 
drop in the large reservoir of cultivated 
citizens that may be turned out by our 
colleges. The research men should be much 
more carefully selected and trained than 
they have been and it may be a help in this 
if we make specific provision for all the 
others. 

May I be so bold as to say that what we 
have learned about higher education in the 


strenuous decade or two just passed is to. 


analyze our job in relation to the numerous 
functions and objectives to be served. We 
find our objectives multiplying as we ana- 
lyze the abilities and interests of our indi- 
vidual students who now stand in the center 
of our picture in place of the subjects of 
study. Our problem now is how to use 
those subjects not as disciplines to form 
and mould our students but as instruments 
or exercises to enable the individual student 
to develop his own powers and to organize 
his talents and energies in the prosecution 
of the work most appropriate for him to do. 

Under this new conception there are cer- 
tain things that form constant parts or 
aspects of our duties and a few character- 
istics which all individual curricula have in 
common. 

Guidance. Advising with students with 
regard to their educational plans is one of 
the primary functions of the faculty. Log- 
ically and often in reality it should precede 
teaching them. To those who come to in- 
structors or advisers with doubts or ques- 
tions and to those who appear to be attempt- 
ing work for which they are not fitted we 
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owe our best efforts to help each student 
analyze his own interests and abilities and 
help him to plan a course of study which 
will enable him to develop and express him- 
self, to become an efficient worker in a field 
where he can gain for himself a satisfactory 
life, and at the same time a course of study 
for which the faculty can with entire self- 
respect recommend the college degree. If 
the student’s case can not be worked out 
so as to gain all these ends, then we should 
try to transfer him to some other institution 
or to some other field of activity in which 
he can find fitting opportunities. Only in 
the case of downright lack of intellectual 
ability or personal attitude ought we to be 
content merely to let the student drop with 
a feeling of discouragement and perhaps of 
disgrace. 

In order to provide adequately for this 
function of guidance each institution should 
take pains to have on its faculty an ade- 
quate number of persons properly qualified 
and interested in advising. The criterion 
for faculty membership has too long been 
the prosecution of research with the as- 
sumption of competence in teaching. It 
should be instead demonstrated competence 
in teaching together with either research or 
counseling with students. 

Student initiative and responsibility. 
The course of study should be planned by 
the student with the approval of a faculty 
adviser. Any project well planned is half 
accomplished; but the planning must be 
done by the person most concerned, not by 
some one else for him. On the other hand, 
an entirely free elective system has been 
rejected by American colleges and rightly 
so, because it leads to license and because 
the college is responsible for conferring the 
degree sought. Therefore the college must 
furnish in the person of an adviser or other- 
wise a representative who will carry the 
authority and responsibility of the faculty 
for the course of study taken by the student 
as a candidate for the degree. 
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Intellectual growth. The general cur- 
ricular plans offered by the faculty should 
he such as to give each student the oppor- 
tunity to make his course a period of intel- 
iectual growth and the degree should be 
vranted only on evidence of reasonable 
progress and achievement by the student. 
All colleges have had to deal with the 
tendeney of junior and senior students to 
fill up their programs as far as possible 
with freshman and sophomore courses, 
sometimes on the pretense of broadening 
their culture, sometimes more frankly as 
snaps. There are various ways of dealing 
with this, but it is clear that a few simple 
requirements from the freshman year on- 





ward are sufficient to put the student in a 
position when he reaches the junior year to 
spend his time (or nearly all his time) on 


studies intended for juniors and seniors 
and so condueted as to elicit mature and 
competent efforts beyond what could be 
expected of freshmen or sophomores. 

As the student goes forward to carry out 
lis individual plan he should, usually by 
the end of his sophomore year, be expected 
to define what he hopes to accomplish dur- 
ing his senior college years and to outline 
courses of study to serve his purpose. Not 
only should his purpose be clearly defined, 
but his courses should show some true rela- 
tion to his purpose and should have coher- 
ence among themselves—that is, the study 
program should be dominated by the stu- 
ent’s own clear vision of what he wants to 
(lo and how to do it. In so far as the plan 
is defective in these respects the adviser 
should offer help by eriticism, questions and 
even suggestions, but beyond some reason- 
le limit to be determined by the judg- 
nent of the experienced adviser, he should 
not make the student’s plan for him or 
allow the student to reach graduation with- 
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demonstrating his own competent con- 
over the main features of his college 


Course, 
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we have found it advisable at Minnesota to 
offer the senior college student an option 
between the traditional course based on 
majgz and minor subjects and a cultural 
coal arranged by the individual student 
in each case to fit his own needs and ap- 
proved by his adviser. In reality the stu- 
dent makes his own choice in both eases, 
but the traditional majors and minors are 
usually more or less fully prescribed in the 
announced ‘‘sequences.’’ In the cultural 
curriculum, the coherent linking up of 
courses in one or several subjects has to 
be done by each student for himself under 
the guidance of his conception of what he 
wishes to accomplish in those two years. 
In other words, the cultural curriculum 
emphasizes the student’s initiative, judg- 
ment and responsibility a bit more than the 
curriculum for specialization does. 

The cultural curriculum was thought of 
as the plan most desirable for that large 
group named _ earlier—critical scholars, 
editors, publicists and others—whose in- 
terests are in interpretation and integra- 
tion of the results of the work of specialists. 
This curriculum offers every opportunity 
for the highest sort of intellectual attain- 
ment possible for the undergraduate and 
may well attract and satisfy some of the 
most distinguished students. On the other 
hand, since we must expect the wide range 
of abilities and interests among college 
graduates already mentioned to continue, 
this cultural course will offer the best op- 
portunity for wide acquaintance with the 
sort of things cultivated men and women 
should know and be able to use effectively 
in their social and business relations. 

In those colleges which direct the atten- 
tion of their students largely toward re- 
search there is a tendency to overlook one 
important and appropriate objective of the 
college course. For the research worker 
the sole question is, What is the truth?, 
whereas for the great majority of those who 
participate in higher education the impor- 
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management and the responsibility for the 
intellectual and esthetic atmosphere of the 
home? And what of the thousands of men 
and women simply engaged in businegggind 
seldom counting themselves among the dis- 
pensers of culture but in the last analysis 
largely responsible for the character and 
quality of our political and social life? 

In a word, the research men in whose 
name for the most part our college curricula 
have been framed are numerically only a 
drop in the large reservoir of cultivated 
citizens that may be turned out by our 
colleges. The research men should be much 
more carefully selected and trained than 
they have been and it may be a help in this 
if we make specifie provision for all the 
others. 

May I be so bold as to say that what we 
have learned about higher education in the 


strenuous decade or two just passed is to. 


analyze our job in relation to the numerous 
functions and objectives to be served. We 
find our objectives multiplying as we ana- 
lyze the abilities and interests of our indi- 
vidual students who now stand in the center 
of our picture in place of the subjects of 
study. Our problem now is how to use 
those subjects not as disciplines to form 
and mould our students but as instruments 
or exercises to enable the individual student 
to develop his own powers and to organize 
his talents and energies in the prosecution 
of the work most appropriate for him to do. 

Under this new conception there are cer- 
tain things that form constant parts or 
aspects of our duties and a few character- 
istics which all individual curricula have in 
common. 

Guidance. Advising with students with 
regard to their educational plans is one of 
the primary functions of the faculty. Log- 
ically and often in reality it should precede 
teaching them. To those who come to in- 
structors or advisers with doubts or ques- 
tions and to those who appear to be attempt- 
ing work for which they are not fitted we 
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owe our best efforts to help each student 
analyze his own interests and abilities and 
help him to plan a course of study which 
will enable him to develop and express him- 
self, to become an efficient worker in a field 
where he can gain for himself a satisfactory 
life, and at the same time a course of study 
for which the faculty can with entire self- 
respect recommend the college degree. If 
the student’s case can not be worked out 
so as to gain all these ends, then we should 
try to transfer him to some other institution 
or to some other field of activity in which 
he can find fitting opportunities. Only in 


the case of downright lack of intellectual 


ability or personal attitude ought we to be 
content merely to let the student drop with 
a feeling of discouragement and perhaps of 
disgrace. 

In order to provide adequately for this 
function of guidance each institution should 
take pains to have on its faculty an ade- 
quate number of persons properly qualified 
and interested in advising. The criterion 
for faculty membership has too long been 
the prosecution of research with the as- 
sumption of competence in teaching. It 
should be instead demonstrated competence 
in teaching together with either research or 
counseling with students. 

Student initiative and responsibility. 
The course of study should be planned by 
the student with the approval of a faculty 
adviser. Any project well planned is half 
accomplished; but the planning must be 
done by the person most concerned, not by 
some one else for him. On the other hand, 
an entirely free elective system has been 
rejected by American colleges and rightly 
so, because it leads to license and because 
the college is responsible for conferring the 
degree sought. Therefore the college must 
furnish in the person of an adviser or other- 
wise a representative who will carry the 
authority and responsibility of the faculty 
for the course of study taken by the student 
as a candidate for the degree. 
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Intellectual growth. The general cur- 
ricular plans offered by the faculty should 
be such as to give each student the oppor- 
tunity to make his course a period of intel- 
iectual growth and the degree should be 
eranted only on evidence of reasonable 
progress and achievement by the student. 
All colleges have had to deal with the 
tendency of junior and senior students to 
fill up their programs as far as possible 
with freshman and sophomore courses, 
sometimes on the pretense of broadening 
their culture, sometimes more frankly as 
snaps. There are various ways of dealing 
with this, but it is clear that a few simple 
requirements from the freshman year on- 
ward are sufficient to put the student in a 
position when he reaches the junior year to 
spend his time (or nearly all his time) on 
studies intended for juniors and seniors 
and so conducted as to elicit mature and 
competent efforts beyond what could be 
expected of freshmen or sophomores. 

As the student goes forward to carry out 
lis individual plan he should, usually by 
the end of his sophomore year, be expected 
to define what he hopes to accomplish dur- 
ing his senior college years and to outline 
courses of study to serve his purpose. Not 
only should his purpose be clearly defined, 
but his courses should show some true rela- 
tion to his purpose and should have coher- 
ence among themselves—that is, the study 
program should be dominated by the stu- 
dent’s own clear vision of what he wants to 
do and how to do it. In so far as the plan 
is defective in these respects the adviser 
should offer help by criticism, questions and 
even suggestions, but beyond some reason- 
able limit to be determined by the judg- 
lient of the experienced adviser, he should 
not make the student’s plan for him or 
allow the student to reach graduation with- 
out demonstrating his own competent con- 
trol over the main features of his college 
course, 
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we have found it advisable at Minnesota to 
offer the senior college student an option 
between the traditional course based on 
majgz and minor subjects and a cultural 
ote arranged by the individual student 
in each ease to fit his own needs and ap- 
proved by his adviser. In reality the stu- 
dent makes his own choice in both eases, 
but the traditional majors and minors are 
usually more or less fully prescribed in the 
announced ‘‘sequences.’’ In the cultural 
curriculum, the coherent linking up of 
courses in one or several subjects has to 
be done by each student for himself under 
the guidance of his conception of what he 
wishes to accomplish in those two years. 
In other words, the cultural curriculum 
emphasizes the student’s initiative, judg- 
ment and responsibility a bit more than the 
curriculum for specialization does. 

The cultural curriculum was thought of 
as the plan most desirable for that large 
group named _ earlier—critical scholars, 
editors, publicists and others—whose in- 
terests are in interpretation and integra- 
tion of the results of the work of specialists. 
This curriculum offers every opportunity 
for the highest sort of intellectual attain- 
ment possible for the undergraduate and 
may well attract and satisfy some of the 
most distinguished students. On the other 
hand, since we must expect the wide range 
of abilities and interests among college 
graduates already mentioned to continue, 
this cultural course will offer the best op- 
portunity for wide acquaintance with the 
sort of things cultivated men and women 
should know and be able to use effectively 
in their social and business relations. 

In those colleges which direct the atten- 
tion of their students largely toward re- 
search there is a tendency to overlook one 
important and appropriate objective of the 
college course. For the research worker 
the sole question is, What is the truth?, 
whereas for the great majority of those who 
participate in higher education the impor- 
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tant question is, What is the worth of this 
truth for human life? The liberal college 
should offer opportunity and the encourage- 
ment of its degree to young men and wemen 
who seek to understand some of the larger 
fields of knowledge and their interrelations, 
to examine some of the outstanding prob- 
lems in industrial, social and political life, 
to review the methods by which similar 
problems have been solved in the past, to 
appreciate the essential features of the 
scientific method by which all advances in 
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knowledge are attained and especially to 
appreciate the worth to man and society 
of exact and tested knowledge and of the 
results of current scholarship. 

The standards of work leading to the 
B.A. degree are properly set by those who 
are competent to undertake research, crit- 
ical scholarship or the intellectual and per- 
sonal cultivation that will enable them to 
grapple with the social, economic, political 
and industrial problems which arise in com- 
munity and nation. 


THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE’ 


By JAMES A. JOHNSTON 


WARDEN OF U. S. PENITENTIARY, ALCATRAZ, CALIFORNIA 


In the course of my experience, I have 
been at the head of three prisons—Folsom, 
San Quentin and Aleatraz. I was many 
years a member of the Advisory Pardon 
Board, served as chairman of the California 
Crime Commission, and sat in the gover- 
nor’s cabinet as director of the Department 
of Penology. 

During years of close and intimate con- 
tact with men in prisons, the necessity of 
dealing with them at close range and oppor- 
tunity of studying their histories, I have 
often questioned myself regarding the pun- 
ishments prescribed by penal law, the pur- 
pose of prisons, the causes of crime and 
possible methods of prevention. 

I have attended numerous conferences on 
crime, listened to hundreds of speeches, 
tested many theories, compared experiences 
with practical penologists, and when all the 
ideas and suggestions for abatement and 
reduction of crime are classified and sum- 
marized, they separate the problem of crime 
prevention into three parts: (1) To prevent 
crime in the first instance. (2) To prevent 
the repetition of crime by those who have 

1 Address before the twenty-fourth annual meet- 


ing of the California Teachers Association, San 
Francisco. 


offended onee and who, unless checked, 
might continue criminal. (3) To prevent 
confirmed criminals from having opportu- 
nity to continue committing crimes. 

My field of endeavor has been along lines 
two and three, trying to prevent the repe- 
tition of crime by men who have been in 
prison. But I believe that our greatest dif- 
ficulties and our greatest opportunities are 
under heading number one, in preventing 
crime in the first instance, in the better 
use of social, economic and educational 
agencies. 

There are crimes of impulse, of course. 
Sometimes crimes are committed on the 
spur of the moment. Occasionally offenses 
are out of line with the offender’s usual 
conduct and his supposed character. More 
often it is not a sudden single misstep but 
the natural and inevitable culmination of 
a series of acts, an expression of habits long 
accumulating and getting more and more 
fixed. Its causes lie below the surface. It 
may have its beginnings in heredity. 
Tendencies light up under circumstantial 
pressure. Environmental factors play their 
parts. 

Many crimina! records are spotted with 
evidence of early poverty, squalor, parental 
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bickering, disruption of family, broken 
homes, evil companions, truancy, physical 
defects neglected, mental defects not no- 
ticeed, schooling not supervised, rudi- 
mentary education not completed, lack of 
vocational training, frequent succumbing 
to temptations under the worst influences 
of the neighborhood. 

Every investigator and every commission 
studying those who commit crime find the 
offenders are young, very young, many of 
them rash, reckless and bold while still in 
their teens. 

Examinations of cases show frequent in- 
stances of many erimes preceding the first 
conviction. Records of hardened youthful 
offenders show delinquency traceable back 
into childhood. Bad habits grow little by 
little from hundreds of roots and grow 
worse and worse from hundreds of stimuli. 
Thus the bandit of to-day has developed 
from the delinquent of yesterday, the 
puzzling problem child of the day before. 
Because we allowed him to remain unad- 
justed, because we did not solve the prob- 
lem he presented, we now find it necessary 
to deal with him harshly, to punish him 
severely. 

Youth predominates in crime. Prisons 
and reformatories are jammed with young 
men and boys. Over 50 per cent. have 
records and three fourths delin- 
queney that brought them in conflict with 
police before reaching the age of sixteen. 

In three years, 1929 to 1932, there were 
26,836 children under 16 years of age ar- 
rested in the eity of New York. In three 
years, 1933-45, there were 2,068 juvenile 
offenders under 18 in San Franciseo—95 
per cent. boys, 5 per cent. girls. It is re- 
ported that in the Massachusetts State 
Prison are 850 convicts who began their 
crime career before the age of 15. 

The United States Census Bureau com- 
pilation for 1934, gathered from 116 state 
and federal prisons, reformatories and 
camps, shows 24,603 males and 1,190 fe- 
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males in age groups from 15 to 24 years. 
Prisoners under 21 years of age form more 
than 20 per cent. of the total commitments. 
In ratios the highest ratio was the age of 
19. 

Youth is active. Youth is restive. Youth 
is curious. Youth is venturesome. Youth 
is rebellious. Youth is the time of lawless- 
ness. Criminal tendencies assert themselves 
early in life. The neglected youth, the! 
unsolved problem child, is the genesis of | 
crime. It is not beyond our ability to dis- 
cover the tendencies and to treat them in 
school days. All we need is the courage to 
do early what we are obliged to do late. 

Parents and teachers are first to observe 
peculiarities and abnormalities, but they do 
not always coordinate their knowledge or 
cooperate in their efforts. The continued 
development of our schools offers most hope. 
You teachers have the greatest opportuni- 
ties to guide and direct as well as instruct, 
for you deal with irregular attendance, 
truancy, bad conduct, poor marks, lack of 
interest in lessons, transfers, suspensions, 
expulsions and all the defects and defi- 
ciencies, all the signs and beginnings of 
waywardness leading to delinquency. 

We have the agencies and the ability to 
discover and treat tendencies in school days. 
Considering the progress being made by 
health authorities, educators, psychologists 
and psychiatrists in vocational guidance 
and in influencing human behavior, it 
would be wise to give every child of school 
age the benefit and advantages of early and 
frequent examination of ability and apti- 
tude so that they may have the best possible 
adjustment to living in right relationship 
with others. 

Prisons have important work to perform. 
I want to see them bettered, improved, 
modernized, humanized. But when all is 
said and done, the finest prison we can build 
will stand as a monument to neglected 
youth. 

Let me bring this problem directly to you . 
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teachers—you who have so many difficulties 
and so many opportunities, for you are the 
first line of defense. 

Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr., commissioner 
of correction of the State of New York, a 
man of long experience in the practical 
affairs of the penal and correctional insti- 
tutions, now at the head of the Department 
of Correction of the State of New York, has 
made this statement, repeated it frequently 
and carries it in print at the head of the 
editorial column of the magazine Correc- 
tion: 

The average man in prison today was in the 
grade schools ten years ago. The man who will be 


in prison ten years hence is in the grade schools 
now. What are we going to do about it? 


Isn’t that challenging? 

During the course of a conference called 
by Governor Lehman of New York, Dr. 
Thayer stated that there must be some cor- 
relation between ignorance and anti-social 
conduct because in his forty years of per- 
sonal contact with prisoners he has met less 
than fifty college or university graduates, 
and in 1932 he found not a single high- 
school graduate in the Elmira Reformatory. 
Dr. Thayer further stated that in the vari- 
ous institutions many prisoners are more or 
less defective mentally, that only a small 
percentage could be classed as normal, both 
intellectually and emotionally and that the 
balance are unstable, erratic and more or 
less psychopathie. 

Dr. Nathan Peyser, principal of Public 
School 181 of Brooklyn, stated that from 
his analysis of 166 boys in the House of 
Refuge, Randall’s Island, he had found 
that school failure accompanied delin- 
quency more frequently than did mental 
defectiveness, poverty, broken homes, 
physical defects, psychopathic conditions, 
truancy or any other conditions investi- 
gated. Continuing, Dr. Peyser said, ‘‘The 
great frequency of school retardation ac- 
companying delinquent behavior, and the 
extreme dislike with which so many delin- 
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quents speak of their school experiences 
indicates that there is some relationship 
between the two conditions.’’ 

I am inclined to think that school failure 
accompanies delinquency, as Dr. Peyser has 
found, but it also accompanies and is diffi- 
cult to separate from the other conditions 
that he investigated, namely, mental defec- 
tiveness, poverty, broken homes, physical 
defects, psychopathic conditions and tru- 
ancy. 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, reviewing the study of 1,000 juve- 
nile delinquents made by the Gluecks, finds 
that only 13 per cent. of the homes from 
which they came could be classified as rea- 
sonably wholesome; that harmful use of 
leisure time was reported for out of 93 per 
cent. of the cases; 75 per cent. had never 
belonged to supervised clubs; and 84 per 
cent. were retarded in school. 

Kenyon J. Scudder, chief probation of- 
ficer of Los Angeles County, reporting on 
a study made in 1934 of fourteen thousand 
Juvenile Court cases in Los Angeles County 
who were declared wards of the courts and 
placed under the supervision of the Proba- 
tion Department, stated that during the 
years 1929-30-31, 80 per cent. of the 14,000 
were found to be retarded from one to six 
years in school. Their friends go on to 
higher classes. They are left behind. 
School failed to hold their interest, they 
were not adjusted. Passing them on to 
Juvenile Court, however, did not solve the 
problem. Their discouragement and lack 
of appreciation expressed themselves in 
anti-social acts, and the youngsters found 
themselves at war with society. 

Many times I have read articles about the 
great number of persons in prison holding 
degrees from leading universities, but 
frankly I haven’t met them—that is, not in 
great number. Checking my experience, | 
find it closely parallels the findings ex- 
pressed by Dr. Thayer. The great major- 
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ity of inmates of prisons lack education. 
Most of them drop out of school without 
completing the eight grades of elementary 
training; in fact, the tests that I have made 
from time to time show that more than half 
of them had not gone beyond the sixth 
erade, and about one third had not gone 
beyond the fourth grade. It may be said, 
and truly said, that crime has its roots in 


———— 


ignorance. 

Checking all received during one year at 
San Quentin, the year 1917, 10 per cent. 
were found to be illiterate. Examination 
of 1,286 received in 1923 showed 103 unable 
to read, write or speak English. In 1924 
the records of 1,558 indicated that 165 
could not read or write. 

In 1916, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, professor 
of edueation, Stanford University, made a 
partial psychological survey at San Quen- 
tin. In order to make it yield a fairly reli- 
able index of the mental capacity of the 
prisoners, free from existing opinion or 
prejudice, all who entered the prison dur- 
ing the three-month period were tested. 
They were taken as they came, in the order 
of their entranee, before they got wise in 
prison ways, before they could acquire any 
reputation or have any labels attached to 
them. 

The tests were numerous and thorough. 
The chances of error when brief mental 
tests are made in a hurry were avoided. 
Dr. Terman was assisted by Mr. Knollin, 
and they worked intensively, using the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon In- 
telligence Seale; the Yerkes-Bridges Point 
Seale; the Trabue Completion Tests; the 
Vineland Psycho-Anthropometrice Tests; 
and with subjects who were handicapped 
because of limited knowledge of English 
they used certain performance tests, in- 
cluding the Knox Imbecile Test, the Healy- 
ernald Construction Tests and the Healy 
Picture Completion Tests. Judged by 
comparison with results of similar testing 
of individuals in various classes of society 
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outside of prison, 17.4 per cent. were classed 
as feeble-minded; 12.9 per cent. border 
zone; 25.2 per cent. dull-normal; 38 per 
cent. average-normal ; 5.2 per cent. superior 
and 1.3 per cent. very superior. 

The group classified as feeble-minded 
ranged from 74 to 114 years in intelligence ; 
the border zone group from 10 to 124 years. 
In explanation of the groupings based on 
mental ages, Dr. Terman said: 


If an individual grades below the ten year level 
it appears that a normal social life is rendered so 
difficult that the term ‘‘ feeble-minded’’ practically 
always applies. We have never yet tested a person 
below this level who could by any reasonable use 
of the term be called normal. Such an individual 
may be equal to certain kinds of unskilled labor, 
under supervision, but the supervision and social 
guidance are always necessary. Lacking it the in- 
dividual is nondependable and incompetent. He is 
also a social menace, for moral responsibility can 
not rise above the intelligence level. On the other 
hand, the person who grades as high as twelve 
years is rarely debarred, by reasons of his intelli- 
gence alone, from living a reasonably normal social 
life and from succeeding at some kind of useful 
labor, even though it may be of a humble sort. 
That such is the case is shown by the fact that few 
individuals of the 12-year mental level find their 
way into institutions for the feeble-minded. 


Dr. Terman was patient and careful in 
testing the foreign-born who had meager 
knowledge of English and extremely leni- 
ent in classifying them. Nevertheless, 
when he checked the results he found that 
while they comprised but 24.5 per cent. of 
the entire group, they furnished 40.4 per 
cent. of the feeble-minded, 45 per cent. of 
the border-zone cases and 28.2 per cent. of 
the dull normals, but only 8.7 per cent. of 
the average and superior normals. 

As we deal directly with delinquency we 
may become discouraged and occasionally 
have a feeling that not much progress is 
being made, but as we survey the field 
thoroughly and go over the list of accom- 
plishments and the ground that has been 
gained and the agencies that have been 
created, many of them operating success- 
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fully, we have grounds for hope. The 
juvenile court, the domestic relations court, 
night courts, suspended sentences, proba- 
tion, parole for actual delinquents—we 
know that they are doing much to prevent 
one-time offenders from becoming habit- 
uals. 
! But the all-important work is to prevent 
delinquency in the first place. There are 
many excellent organizations—boys clubs, 
girls clubs, boy scouts; there are develop- 
ments of recreational facilities, public play- 
grounds, camps. All render excellent ser- 
vice in what might be termed the extra- 
curricular field. 

I believe the greatest opportunities are in 
the schools and that progress made in edu- 
cational programs and teaching staffs offers 
our greatest hope. There is room and there 
is need for the establishment of child 
guidance clinics, diagnostic schools, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric services, and the 
development of continuation schools and 
vocational guidance, to the end that every 
child of school age may have the benefit and 
advantages of early and frequent examina- 
tion of ability and aptitude so that they will 
obtain the best training for living in rela- 
tionship with others. 

I believe that every child should be ex- 
amined, not merely those who are obviously 
defective; then, there would be no stir and 
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no stigma as there is when a child who is 
singled out is marked as queer or peculiar. 
When every child is examined, minor faults 
may yield to adjustment, which if neglected 
become fixed in habit and behavior. 

I verily believe that if we would spend 
more time and effort and money in the mak- 
ing of our citizens, we would not be obliged 
to spend so much in attempts at their re- 
making. It may all be summarized in the 
saying of Solomon, ‘‘Train a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ 

Recently I read some verse that expresses 
the thought differently but effectively : 


I took a piece of plastic clay, 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
And as my fingers pressed it still 
It moved and yielded at my will. 


I came again when days were passed, 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 
The form I gave it still it bore 
But I could change it now no more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And worked it with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


I came again when days were gone, 
It was a man I looked upon, 

He still that early impress wore 
And I could change it nevermore. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
LONDON 

A DETAILED description on the nutritional state 
of the children attending London elementary 
schools is included in the report of the School 
Medical Officer of the London County Couneil 
for the year 1935, which has just been issued. 

According to a summary of this report in the 
London Times, the average roll of children for 
the year under review was 534,611, the average 

. attendance 471,342, and the number of children 
medically examined 189,203. Tables show that 


of the children inspected over 94 per cent. were 
satisfactorily nourished, and of these about 77 
per cent. showed normal nutrition, while more 
than 17 per cent. were exceptionally well nour- 
ished. The remaining 54 per cent. were under- 
nourished, but only .08 per cent.—152 out of the 
189,000 examined—showed definite pathological 
malnutrition. 

As there was an increase from 4.2 to 5.7 in the 
borderline cases, and also an increase in those 
suffering from bad nutrition, the report states 
that it is important that the position should be 
considered carefully with a view to determining 
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whether the possible serious effect on some chil- 
dren of prolonged poverty of their parents due 
to continued unemployment is beginning to show 
in the results of school medical inspection. 
Representative school doctors who have been 
interrogated with regard to the returns are of 
opinion that there has been no deterioration in 
the children’s general condition of nutrition. 

An important factor in influencing the classi- 
fication of the children has been the scheme of 
the Milk Marketing Board. The majority of the 
children in the schools are taking advantage of 
this plan, their parents are paying, and the milk 
is being supplied to them. The number of chil- 
dren receiving milk free during the year rose 
from 15,691 to 20,300 as a result of an increased 
percentage of children on or near the border- 
line having been classified as subnormal to bring 
them within the scheme. 

An account is given of the nutrition centers 
which were included in the 1935-38 program of 
the school medical service for children who show 
failure to reach the normal condition of nutri- 
tional state for reasons not immediately ap- 
parent. Five centers have been established, and 
their object is to investigate and assist cases of 
malnutrition in their earliest stages. These cases 
were formerly referred to hospitals, where they 
were frequently dismissed without treatment as 
they had no disease, a state of affairs described 
as unsatisfactory to all concerned. Careful in- 
vestigation is made at the centers of family 
budgets and dietaries, and advice on the latter 
is given to the parents. Another innovation in 
1935 was the regular weighing and measuring of 
all school children. 

The arrangements initiated in 1934 for testing 
the hearing of school children by the gramo- 
phone audiometer, it is stated, have been system- 
atically developed. More than 28,000 children 
were tested during the year, of whom 7.8 per 
cent. failed and were examined by otologists to 
discover the cause of their defective hearing. 

An investigation into the physique of athletic 
boys in elementary schools compared with that of 
their non-athletie classmates produced interest- 
ing results. In respect of height and weight 
there was found to be no significant difference 
between the two groups. It was also discovered 
that the type of physique which supplied the 
best talent in boxing, football and swimming was 
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in each distinct and different from that of the 
others. Boxers were short and heavy, football- 
ers corresponded to the average, while swim- 
mers were very tall, but with a normal weight 
for their height. 

An investigation of the physique of secondary 
school children revealed no material difference 
between the average physique of scholarship and 
fee-paying pupils at 11 and 12 years. At 13 
the physique of the fee-payers was superior in 
the case of both boys and girls. In the fifteenth 
year the scholars pulled up considerably, and in 
the sixteenth year there was again no material 
difference in physique. 


TRAINING FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 

ONE in every six persons between the ages of 
18 and 25 gainfully employed in large cities is 
engaged in selling or in some other branch of the 
field of distribution. In the country as a whole 
one person out of every ten is so employed. 
Each year more than 100,000 beginners, 18 to 19 
years of age, and a large number of older be- 
ginners under 25 years of age find employment 
in this field. 

These figures are presented by the Office of 
Edueation in a digest of reports from state de- 
partments of vocational education, now being 
distributed. The office directs attention to the 
fact that very few public schools provide pre- 
paratory training of a recognized vocational 
character for those desiring to engage in various 
branches of distributive occupations. Practically 
none, it is stated, offer extension training in 
evening and part-time schools for small store 
managers, retail salespeople and others already 
employed. 

During the school year 1934-35 not more than 
1,200 high-school pupils were enrolled in coop- 
erative retail selling classes, that is to say, in 
classes providing turn about in alternate weeks, 
class instruction in school and instruction in 
actual employment on the job. Fewer than 
4,000 high-school students were gaining the 
working experiences necessary for effective in- 
struction in store work and elementary sales- 
manship. 

Even on the assumption that all those enrolled 
in courses in distributive occupations enter the 
distributive field, the public schools are offering 
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courses for only a small proportion of those who 
will later enter distributive occupations. 

The further statement is made that schools 
are aiding very few in their communities to learn 
efficient practices which will help them in earn- 
ing higher salaries, to manage a small store or 
business successfully, or to win advancement. 
Even in cities in which the number of young 
people entering employment in stores is larger 
than ever before, no efforts seem to have been 
made to establish classes preparing for this large 
field of employment, the third largest in the 
country. 

Wisconsin, Missouri, Mississippi and New 
York are among the states in which an attempt 
is being made to provide courses for training in 
distributive occupations. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
MICHIGAN UNION 

Ir is reported in The Michigan Alumnus that 
with the approval of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Michigan, the Michigan Union 
will be much enlarged. Construction to cost 
approximately $300,000 will be begun imme- 
diately, with the hope that the addition will be 
ready for occupancy in October or November 
next fall. 

The new construction will be directly in line 
with the comprehensive plan for the Michigan 
Union drawn by the architects, Irving K. Pond 
and Allen B. Pond, more than twenty years ago 
when the Union first began to assume tangible 
form, Irving Pond having consented to act as 
consulting architect, thus assuring that this 
latest construction will be in tune with the 
original architectural motive. H.D. Davenport, 
of Detroit, has been retained as architect. 

The addition will provide living accommoda- 
tions for approximately 110 transients or per- 
manent guests; will include quarters for the 
University Club—the social organization of fac- 
ulty members; will permit expansion of the 
private dining room facilities and of the present 
tap room; and will permit reallocation of 
present services to allow of greater efficiency 
in operation. 

One wing will be devoted entirely to rooms, 
and these accommodations, according to present 
intentions, will be rented to students. The wing 
connecting directly with the present union build- 
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ing will contain approximately 40 rooms, the 
quarters of the University Club, a few new 
private dining rooms and some of the service 
facilities now housed in the original structure. 
The proposed University Club quarters include 
a game and recreation room on the ground floor 
of the new addition, plus a beautiful lounge and 
library—two stories high—just above the reere- 
ation room. 

The Michigan Alumnus states that the problem 
of financing the addition has been a difficult one. 
However the indebtedness of the Union was paid 
off early last fall. Its operating expenses show 
a favorable record; a record which may be im- 
proved as the student body increases and as 
industrial conditions continue on the upgrade. 
The needed funds will be loaned on a favorable 
basis by the banks of Ann Arbor. However, 
financial success would not be assured were not 
the rooms to be rented to students. This source 
of income will be augmented by rentals secured 
during vacation from large conventions, for 
which the Union will have ample facilities. 


PLANS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York City will offer in 1936-37 an extensive 
program of gallery talks and lectures designed 
to serve the various interests of its visitors. 

Free talks and lectures for adults will be given 
every day except Mondays and Fridays. Visi- 
tors wishing a better acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the museum will find among the gallery 
talks a series of tours covering the more im- 
portant collections in rotation and a survey 
course offering a comparative study of the 
architecture, sculpture, painting and decorative 
arts of different countries and periods as illus- 
trated in the museum. 

For those who wish a more detailed study of 
some phase of the history of art, a number of 
courses have been planned. From October 
through January weekly lectures will be given 
on “The History of Painting in the Netherlands 
and Spain.” Courses on “The Art of Italy” 
and “An Introduction to the Language of Paint- 
ing” will begin in this period and will continue 
into the spring. Shorter gallery courses will 
deal with “The Artist and Society,” “The Evo- 
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lution of Furniture Types” and “Ceramics.” 
Courses in color and design, intended particu- 
larly for persons interested in the manufacture, 
sale and use of industrial products, will include 
“Design in the Decorative Arts,” “Color,” “De- 
sign in Contemporary Decorative Art,” “Design 
and Color in Dress.” 

Other free lectures will be the series given on 
Saturdays and Sundays by invited speakers who 
are specialists in their fields and several lectures 
for the deaf and deafened who read the lips. 

For persons who have not time to go to the 
museum frequently, five courses will be offered, 
in each of which there will be only one lecture 
a month. These will deal with such special sub- 
jects as Oriental Art, Types of Painting, 
Tapestries, the Art of Egypt and Milestones 
in American Art. 

Also ineluded in the program of free activities 
will be showings of motion pictures and radio 
talks on special exhibitions, works of art in the 
galleries and new acquisitions. 

Special courses for members of the museum 
will be given on Mondays and Fridays. These 
will include “Architecture: Classical and Mod- 
ern,’ “Prints,” “Considerations on Painting,” 
“Design in the Decorative Arts,” “Study Hours 
on Design” and “The Changing East.” Gallery 
talks for children of members will be given on 
Monday afternoons in November and December. 

For classes in the publie elementary schools 
of the city talks will be given by appointment 
on subjects related to the curriculum. The talks 
will be given in the galleries, but when necessary 
they will be supplemented by the use of lantern 
slides in a classroom. 

Museum courses for which credit given by the 
city colleges is approved by the Board of Super- 
intendents will be offered free of charge to 
teachers in the New York City public schools. 
The subjects to be studied are: “The History of 
Painting in the Netherlands and Spain,” “The 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance,” “American 
History and Art,” “Craftsmen of the East and 
West,” and “Form and Color: an Introduction 
to the Elements of Design.” 

A program giving hours, subjects and speak- 
ers for all the appointments from October 
through January will be published in September. 
It will be available at the information desk or 
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will be mailed upon request to the secretary of 
the museum. 

Visitors will find weekly schedules of talks 
and lectures on the bulletin boards in the en- 
trance hall. 


TEMPORARY POSTS IN NEW YORK 
CITY GOVERNMENT FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Mayor La GuarpiA, of New York City, aims 
to build up a group of career men in the city 
service. In pursuance of this plan, he has in- 
vited sixteen high-school pupils, eight boys and 
eight girls, some of them this year’s graduates, 
to accept city posts for July and August in 
order to study the workings of the city govern- 
ment. ” 

The pupils were selected from each borough 
of the city by the Division of Vocational Schools 
of the Board of Education. They will be paid 
$50 a month each for the two months of work, 
the funds coming from an allocation of money 
collected at last year’s baseball game between the 
teams of the Police and Fire Departments. 

Of the pupils chosen, seven live in Brooklyn, 
four in Manhattan, two in the Bronx, two in 
Queens and one in Staten Island. It is under- 
stood that five of the sixteen will be assigned to 
the various borough presidents’ offices and the 
rest to the city departments. 

The letter of invitation sent by his secretary, 
Mr. Howe, on the Mayor’s behalf to the sixteen 
pupils follows: 


Mayor La Guardia has asked me to inform you 
that you have been selected by the Division of 
Vocational Schools of the Board of Education as a 
‘career student in municipal government’’ to re- 
ceive free tuition during the summer months of 
July and August, during which period you will be 
assigned to one of the departments of our city ad- 
ministration where you will have an opportunity 
to learn at first hand the daily work in one of the 
branches of the government. 

You will, at the same time, be privileged to ren- 
der a public service to your city by working and 
serving under the direction of the official to whom 
you will be assigned. 

For this service you will be paid an honorarium 
of $50 a month for the two months. This has been 
made possible, at the suggestion of the mayor, 
through an allocation from a part of the proceeds 
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of last year’s annual baseball game between our 
city Fire and Police Departments. 

You have been selected for this honor because of 
character, ability and a special interest which you 
have demonstrated in public affairs. I know that 
you will want to reward those who have placed con- 
fidence in you by taking your assignment seriously 
and giving it all the devotion of which you are 
capable. 

Mayor La Guardia will be very glad to see you 
personally and select your assignment for you if 
you will come here to City Hall on Tuesday next, 
June 30, at 2 p.M. Please bring this letter with 
you as your credentials. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

THE National Youth Administration has issued 
a statement describing its accomplishments dur- 
ing the first year and its plans for the immediate 
future. There will be available during the next 
fiscal year the sum of $71,250,000, allotted out 
of the $1,425,000,000 Deficiency Bill. This is 
$21,500,000 more than the fund for the fiseal 
year 1936. 

There is planned an expansion of student aid, 
part-time project employment and the voca- 
tional guidance and placement service for needy 
young people between 16 and 25 years of age. 
There will be no increase in the year-round 
average of 500,000 persons aided, however. The 
chief expansion will be in the vocational gui- 
dance and placement service. 

The minimum age for those on National Youth 
Administration projects, exclusive of those 
operated under the student aid program, will 
be increased to eighteen years. There will be 
an expansion in the variety of projects eligible 
for approval. Fifty educational camps for un- 
employed girls and women will be established. 

The restriction which has limited the work 
projects to community development and reere- 
ational leadership, rural youth development, 
public service and research will be abandoned. 
Applications for any type of useful and socially 
desirable project for which there is sufficient 
demand will be considered. 

President Roosevelt expressed his approval of 
the way in which the program has been econ- 
ducted in a letter addressed to Mr. Williams 


on June 26. It was as follows: 


One year ago to-day when I signed the executive 
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order creating the National Youth Adminstration 
and placing its affairs in your hands I predicted 
that the return on the investment would be high. 

I am happy to see that this prediction, twelve 
months later, has been fulfilled. I am still more 
gratified that Congress, sharing in this belief, has 
seen fit to include a substantial allotment for the 
National Youth Administration in the Deficiency 
Bill for 1937. 

No greater obligation faces the government than 
to justify the faith of its young people in the fun- 
damental rightness of our democratic institutions 
and to preserve their strength, loyalty and idealism 
against the time when they must assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The splendid record 
of the National Youth Administration in helping 
some 600,000 young men and women from the de- 
spair of idleness seems to me excellent testimony 
that our means of meeting that obligation are 
sound. 

It is my sincere hope that the influence and use- 
fulness of the National Youth Administration will 
continue to widen during the coming year. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


At the commencement exercises of Rutgers 
University among honorary degrees conferred 
was the doctorate of laws on Alan Chester Val- 
entine, president of the University of Rochester, 
and the doctorate of science on Dr. Wilson Far- 
rand, formerly head master of Newark Academy. 

The citations made by President Robert C. 
Clothier follow: 


ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE—Graduate of Swarth- 
more College in the Class of 1921. Educator of 
unique experience and recently installed president 
of the University of Rochester. Your career has 
been exceptional in its wealth of human relation- 
ships. Prominent in the undergraduate life of 
Swarthmore you were appointed upon graduation 
to a Rhodes Scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford. 
Subsequently you were recalled to your alma mater 
as a member of the faculty, later serving as dean 
of men. In this office you displayed that under- 
standing of young men and that quick response 
to youthful vagaries which prompted Yale Univer- 
sity to invite you to become head of Pierson College 
and chairman of the Board of Admissions. In 
these offices your gift of friendly leadership found 
further recognition, and so you were called to the 
presidency of the university whose destinies you 
direct. Frequently men are honored for what they 
have achieved, less frequently are they honored for 
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the promise of future achievement. To-day it is 
our privilege to pay you our tribute both for what 
you have accomplished in the years which have 
passed and for that even finer accomplishment 
which surely lies ahead. We shall watch you 
with pride, Alan Valentine, as your great uni- 
versity, under your leadership, attains to yet 
richer achievements in the service of state and 
nation. As a pledge of that pride, I confer upon 
you, at the direction of the Trustees of Rutgers 
University, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
May your hand be strengthened in the great task 
to which it is committed. 

Witson Farranp—Graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity in the Class of 1886 and now life trustee of 
that institution and clerk of the board. For thirty- 
five years the distinguished head master of Newark 
Academy. During an equal period of time, mem- 
ber of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
For many years active in various educational asso- 
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ciations; formerly president of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association of New York, of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
the Headmasters’ Association of the United States. 
To the enrichment of our knowledge in the field 
of secondary education you have brought a rare 
understanding of the whimsical ways of school-boys 
and a wealth of common sense and humor which 
has helped us to avoid the errors of over-solemnity 
and of infallibility. You have worked earnestly, 
and successfully, to link up the child’s school ex- 
perience with his college experience, and so make 
a single continuing and enlarging adventure in in- 
tellectual and social growth. Your frequent writ- 
ings and utterances have served to promote our 
understanding of these principles. In conferring 
upon you to-day the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters, we endeavor to acknowledge the indebted- 
ness which, in common with all schools and colleges, 
we owe you for these years of fruitful service. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. OrviLte C. Prart, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Wash., was elected president 
of the National Edueation Association on July 
2. Dr. Pratt succeeds Miss Agnes Samuelson, 


State Superintendent of Publie Instruction in 
lowa, who becomes first vice-president. 


Dr. Ernest C. HARTWELL, superintendent of 
schools in Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the Brockport State Normal School. 
Dr. Hartwell will succeed Dr. Alfred C. Thomp- 
son, who retires this year. 


Tue New York State Board of Regents at a 
recent meeting appointed Paul B. Orvis to the 
position of direetor of the State School of Agri- 
culture at Alfred University to succeed A. E. 
Champlin, who has accepted the directorship at 
the State School of Agriculture at Cobleskill. 


JouN B. HaGue, after serving twelve years as 
chief of the Special Schools Bureau, will resign 
from the New York State Education Depart- 
ment on August 1 and will become principal of 
the Central New York School for the Deaf at 
He will sueeeed Otis A. Betts, who is 
retiring after serving for seventeen years as 
principal of the school. 


Rome, 


Dr. CHartes J. Turok has resigned as presi- 
lent of Centre College, at Danville, Ky., to ac- 


cept appointment as an associate state revenue 
commissioner of Kentucky. 


EpmMuND Morris Moraan, for eleven years 
Bussey professor of law at the Harvard Law 
School, has been appointed acting dean of the 
school beginning in September, when the retire- 
ment of Dean Roscoe Pound becomes effective. 
Dean Pound will remain at the school as Carter 
professor of law. 


Miss Mary McCormick, assistant professor 
of education at William Smith College, has been 
appointed acting dean of the college for 1936-37. 
She succeeds Miss Faye Huntington Klyver, 
whose resignation became effective on May 31. 
Assistant to the dean will be Miss Helen C. C. 
Brent, ‘religious adviser and head resident of 
Comstock House. 


Dr. Davin Hutcuison, for twenty-eight years 
professor of government at the New York State 
College for Teachers in Albany, has retired. 


Five members of the Princeton University fae- 
ulty, two of them members of the original group 
of “preceptors” brought to the university in 
1905 by Woodrow Wilson, are retiring this year 
after teaching at Princeton for an average of 
more than thirty years. From the department 
of English, Professor J. Duncan Spaeth will 
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become the first president of the University of 
Kansas City, and Professor Francis C. Mae- 
Donald is retiring on account of ill health. 
Those having reached the compulsory retirement 
age are Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, chairman of 
the department of physical education since 1911; 
Professor Edmund Yard Robbins, of the depart- 
ment of classics, and Professor George Tapley 
Whitney, of the department of philosophy. 


Dr. Samuet B. Linwart, secretary of the 
University of Pittsburgh since 1906, has retired 
with the title of secretary emeritus. Dr. Linhart 
will have a study at the university and, from 
time to time, will be called on in connection 
with special problems. Dr. John G. Bowman, 
chancellor of the university, stated that Dr. 
Linhart retires with the good will of the board 
of trustees and of the administration and with 
the appreciation of all at the university for his 
service during thiry years. He was seventy 
years old last November. 


E. R. Woe.¥ret has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Newark, N. Y., to succeed 
Superintendent F. Neff Stroup, who has retired. 
Mr. Woelfel has been principal of the Newark, 
N. Y., high school for the past fifteen years. 


Miss Mary Paving Rutiepce, formerly 
supervisor of elementary education at Maryland 
State Teachers College, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Ethical Culture School at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mrs. Henry Neumann will continue as 
director of the school. 


FRANK MILLER, of Bogalusa, has been ap- 
pointed president of the trades school newly 
established at Shreveport, La., in accordance 
with the terms of a bill recently passed by the 
legislature. A biennial appropriation by the 
legislature of $50,000 has been made for the 
institution. 


REGINALD STEVENS KimBa.., for the past six 
years superintendent of schools in Massachusetts 
School Union No. 10 (Brookfield, East Brook- 
field and North Brookfield), will on July 15 take 
charge of School Union No. 8 (Brimfield, Mon- 
son and Wales), with headquarters at the Mon- 
son Town Hall. Mr. Kimball will continue as 
state chairman of the National Student Forum 
and as secretary of the Massachusetts School 
Administrators’ Research Association. He will 
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be succeeded at Brookfield by Rhoden B. Eddy, 
at present superintendent of School Union No, 
41 (Hinsdale, Peru, Washington and Windsor), 


Marion WabeE Doyie (Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle) was unanimously reelected president of 
the District of Columbia Board of Edueation at 
the annual organization meeting of the board 
held on July 1. Mrs. Doyle has been a member 
of the board, which is composed of six men and 
three women, since 1928 and has been its presi- 
dent since last July. She is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College. 


Dr. Epwin WALTER KeEMMERER, professor of 
economies and finance at Princeton University, 
has been elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Wesleyan University. 


EpGar JOHN ForspYKE became director and 
principal librarian of the British Museum, on 
the retirement of Sir George Hill, on June 25. 


Morton Snyper, of Rye, N. Y., was elected on 
June 29 president of the Country Day School 
Headmasters Association at the convention at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


DEAN FRANK M. Depatin, of University Col- 
lege, Washington University (St. Louis), was 
elected president of the National University 
Extension Association at the recent annual con- 
vention held at Baton Rouge under the auspices 
of Louisiana State University. The association 
will hold its annual convention for 1937 in St. 
Louis, with Washington University as host. 


A. R. Nicuous, director of vocational educa- 
tion for the San Jose, Calif., Public Schools, has 
been appointed by the American Vocational 
Association to act as representative of the asso- 
ciation in California. He will be responsible 
for the collection of membership fees, for the 
soliciting of new members and ‘for the dis- 
semination of information to persons within the 
state concerning the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank S. Wriaut, University of Florida, was 
elected president of the American College Pub- 
licity Association at the annual convention held 
in Boston, Mass., during the last week in June. 
Mr. Wright was vice-president in charge of 
regional organizations during the past year. 
Edward H. Stromberg, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was reelected secretary-treasurer; and Rob- 
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ert X. Graham, University of Pittsburgh, was 
reelected national editor for the third year in 
succession. Homer Dunham, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of athletics last year, was elected 
vice-president in charge of membership. Elea- 
nor Mosely, Boston University, vice-president 
in charge of membership for the past two years, 
was made vice-president in charge of regional 
organizations. W. Emerson Reck, Midland Col- 
lege, was elected vice-president in charge of 
research. Joseph Petriz, University of Notre 
Dame, was made vice-president in charge of 


athletics. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Iowa, has 
conferred the degree of doctor of humanities on 
Bishop Charles Wesley Flint, retiring chancellor 
of Syracuse University, who was president of 
ie college from 1915 to 1922. He gave the 
Dr. John E. 
tout, formerly professor of education at Cor- 
nell College, who has been since 1920 professor 
ud dean of edueation at Northwestern Univer- 

, received the degree of doctor of laws. 


Av the University of Vermont the degree of 
doctor of humane letters was conferred on 
Harold H. Fisher, professor of history at Stan- 
ford University, and the degree of doctor of 
tion on Gardner L. Green, president of the 
Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Ga. 


educa 


Avr the recent convocation of the University 
ol Toronto, honorary degrees were conferred on 
seven graduates of the university. The doc- 
torate of laws was conferred on Dr. George Fred 
Kay, professor of geology and dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of the State University of 
lowa, and the doctorate of science on Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Collins, director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada; Dr. Ralph Stayner Lillie, 
professor of general physiology in the Univer- 

of Chicago, and Thomas Reeve Rosebrugh, 
Who retires this year from the chair in electrical 
eigineering in the University of Toronto, after 
~ervine on the staff since 1890. The degree of 
doctor of musie conferred on William 
H Hewlett, principal of the Hamilton Con- 
‘ervatory of Musie. 


was 


IN recognition of his teaching of the Italian 
ve and literature for more than twenty 
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years, Dr. Rudolph Altroechi, chairman of the 
department of Italian in the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been awarded a bronze medal by the 
king of Italy. The presentation was made by 
the Italian Consul General in San Francisco at 
a banquet marking the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce of that city. 


Emity S. Burnett, who has served for 
twenty-four years as superintendent of schools 
of the first supervisory district of Ulster County, 
N. Y., was the guest of honor at a dinner held 
recently in Kingston by teachers of her district. 
Miss Burnett will retire this year. She was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch as a token of esteem 
for her long and effective service. 

Miss CaroLINE Hazarp, formerly president of 
Wellesley College, marked her eightieth birth- 
day on June 10 by presenting to the college 
three fourteenth and fifteenth century manu- 
seripts. The gift was made in recognition of 
the long service of her successor, Dr. Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton. The three volumes, together with 
five manuscripts that Miss Hazard presented to 
the college some years ago as a nucleus for a 
library of ancient music, are on exhibition in the 
main library. 

Baron SHOsUKA Sato, president emeritus of 
the Hokkaido Imperial University at Sapporo, 
Japan, visited on June 29 the Johns Hopkins 
University, where, as the third Japanese regis- 
tered at the institution, he won his Ph.D. degree 
fifty years ago. 

Dr. JoHN E. McDonoves, associate professor 
of political eeonomy at Yale University, has a 
year’s leave of absence from July 1 to join the 
staff of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
as an economist in the trading and exchange 
division. 

THe Arthur W. Wheelwright fellowship of 
$3,500, for travel and study abroad, has been 
awarded by the Harvard School of Architecture 
to Walter E. Trevvett, of Washington, who is 
the first holder of the fellowship. He will study 
housing conditions in Europe and the habits of 
the people in housing as related to use, appear- 
ance, construction and operation. 

Dr. Kirtiey F. Maruer, professor of geology 
at Harvard University and director of the 
summer school, addressed the graduates at the 
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one hundred and fifteenth commencement exer- 
cises of Colby College. 


At the exercises of the twenty-first annual 
commencement of the Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas, the Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, of 
Christ Church, New York City, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon, speaking on “The Chal- 
lenge of Change,” and President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, gave the com- 
mencement address on “The American Tradition 
in the Next Generation.” 


UNbeER the direction of Dr. Freeman Daugh- 
ters, dean of the School of Education of the 
State University of Montana, the Montana Con- 
ference on Educational Problems was held on 
July 6, 7 and 8 as a feature of the summer 
session. Conference speakers included: Presi- 
dent George Finlay Simmons, of the university, 
and other Montana edueators; Dr. J. V. Breit- 
wieser, dean of the School of Education of the 
University of North Dakota, and Dr. J. R. 
Jewell, dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Oregon. 


Mrs. FraANKuIN D. Roosevett spoke in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on July 2, on “Factors 
Tending toward Security in American Home 
Life.” 

Dr. ErHevbert DupLEY WaArFiELD, who re- 
tired on June 9 as president of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., died on July 6 at the age of 
seventy-five years. When he retired from the 
presidency of Wilson College he was the oldest 
college president in the United States in point 
of service. He had been president there for 
twenty-one years and previously had served for 
twenty-three years as president of Lafayette 
College and for three years as president of 
Miami University. 


Tue London correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association writes: “En- 
couragement of the birth rate for militaristic 
reasons has been adopted as a deliberate policy 
in some continental countries, and recently by 
Russia, but it has never been as much as sug- 
gested in England and would certainly be 
scouted by most people. In a letter to the 
Times, Dr. R. A. Fisher, Galton professor of 
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eugenics at University College, London, points 
out that, while the birth rate of England is now 
only three fourths of that necessary to maintain 
the population, no reasonable estimate would 
place the fertility of married payers of the in- 
come tax as high as two thirds of that of the 
general population. Thus their rate is not half 
that required for replacement. They bear the 
economic burden of rearing and educating chil- 
dren as well as part of that of the working class. 
The general decrease of the population of this 
country, which is now imminent, will entail eco- 
nomie consequences that have not received ade- 
quate attention.” 


Tue British Medical Journal states that the 
British Minister of Health has issued a commu- 
nication to maternity and child welfare authori- 
ties urging increased supervision of the health 
of children under school age. He states that 
while arrangements for safeguarding the health 
of children up to the age of 18 months or 2 
years are generally satisfactory, not enough at- 
tention is being given in many areas to the 
health of children between 18 months and 5 
years. There should be systematic and _ period- 
ical health visiting of these children, the health 
visitors where necessary advising the mother to 
consult the family doctor or to take the child to 
the appropriate elinic. In some places special 
“toddlers’ clinies” are held at the infant welfare 
centers, and in some the school clinie is avail- 
able for treating minor ailments and special de- 
fects. The minister commends both these ar- 
rangements, but points out that their general 
suecess depends to a large extent on regular and 
efficient health visiting to induce the mother to 
make use of the facilities available. The success 
of these arrangements, he adds, “will be assisted 
by effective cooperation between the maternity 
and child welfare and the school medical ser- 
vices. The Loeal Government Act, 1929, pro- 
vides machinery for transferring maternity and 
child welfare services to local education authori- 
ties, and, in general, the health interests of pre- 
school children will be best served if respon- 
sibility for attending to their health from birth 
to school-leaving age is in the hands of the same 
authority.” The memorandum also draws atten- 
tion to the value of day nurseries. 
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DISCUSSION 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

Tur distriet school that enjoys the advantages 
of a well-organized county or regional library 
receives about eight times as much library ser- 
vice as other schools not having it, vet spends 
no more per pupil for books. Consolidated book 
resources, by means of a county or regional 
library system, explains this astonishing differ- 
ence; experience proves it. 

One dollar a year per pupil is about all that 
the average rural school can be expected to spend 
for library books and collateral reading matter. 
If the average attendance over a period of eight 
vears is twenty pupils, then the total amount 
available for this purpose during this period 
would be $160. This sum would provide, figur- 
ing conservatively that the average book would 
cost a dollar, 160 books. Thus, during his entire 
elementary education the average pupil would 
have aceess to only 160 library books through 
his school. These books, furthermore, would be 
selected to fit the interests and reading ability 
of twenty different pupils and not any particular 
one. This same sehool, if it were spending its 
hook money through a regional library, would 
he able to obtain eight times as many books for 
each child, and each book would be seleeted with 
the aid of a trained librarian to meet the indi- 

ilual interests and ability of each individual 
pupil. 

The set-up that will multiply by eight the 
library facilities of a district school without 
inereasing expenses is not a complicated or diffi- 
For efficiency, the area served must 
be large enough to inelude about five thousand 
pupils. County units, in the United States, have 
been most common, though other regional areas, 


cult one. 


lor practical purposes, might serve even better. 
The $5,000 annual budget, obtained by serving 
the minimum number suggested above, would 
very soon make it possible to develop a library 
that could make at least four visits with a book 
‘ruck to every school during the academic year. 
At cach visit of the truck the pupils would be 
permitted to seleet two books each so that, at 
the end of eight years, the average child in the 
‘wenty-pupil school mentioned above would have 





had sixty-four books selected for his own par- 
ticular needs. He would also have had aceess to 
the 1,216 other books picked out by his class- 
mates: eight times as many books as he would 
have had if his school did not participate in the 
cooperative regional scheme. 

Wizardry is not necessary in breaking down 
the budget to obtain these results. A typical 
$5,000 annual income would be spent somewhat 
as follows: 


Books . $1,250 
Salaries 2,800 
Binding; mending 200 
Truck upkeep 300 
Equipment 150 
Other supplies 50 
Postage... 50 
Truck fund 200 

Total $5,000 


This salary would pay for the services of a 
professionally trained librarian and a clerical 
assistant. Equipment for the first few years 
would run higher than that mentioned above, 
and the original cost of a book truck would be 
approximately $1,000. Quarters, heat and light, 
usually provided by the county in its office build- 
ing, are not ineluded in this budget. 

The book stock for the first years, while the 
collection is being built up, can be augmented 
very much through the indefinite loan of books 
from the schools, through generous loans from 
state library extension divisions, and, somewhat, 
by gifts, though this last souree should not be 
counted on to any great extent. 

Library extension division loans made directly 
to the regional library instead of to each school 
separately make for efficiency. Transportation 
costs are reduced, the books are exchanged four 
times as often, and they can be used much more 
effectively in meeting the particular interests of 
the individual pupils. 

The disadvantage most frequently mentioned 
when regional libraries are discussed is the fact 
that books do not remain at the school indefi- 
nitely but are exchanged usually every two 
months. The occasions when a book is needed 
at a small school for more than two months, 
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however, are quite rare, and in most eases of this 
kind such loans are renewed by the library. On 
the other hand, the frequent exchange of books 
is a decided stimulus to reading on the part of 
the pupils. Knowing that there is only a lim- 
ited time available in which to get certain attrae- 
tive books read, the youngsters get right after 
their reading. By seeing 500 to 1,000 different 
books each time the truck stops, pupils receive a 
stimulus to do more reading than if these same 
books were placed year in and year out on 
shelves in their classrooms. Their reaction to 
books that they see continually on their own book 
shelves at school is not unlike that of adults who 
are indefinitely postponing the day when they 
take time to read certain excellent books that 
remain on their shelves at home unread. The 
flash of the ever-changing selection on the book 
truck continually arouses new interests, even in 
old books, and the time limits make for immedi- 
ate satisfaction of these interests. 

An increased quantity of library books is not 
the only major advantage accruing to the school 
served by a regional library. Better books, 
newer books, more expensive books and books 
that are of more specialized interest are also 
made available. The selection would be done by 
a competent trained librarian using all the best 
and most recent book-selecting tools. No one 
school could afford these guides, and few, if any, 
of the teachers would be able to use them to 
the best advantage. Besides this, books supplied 
through the regional library would reach many 
more readers while the books are still new than 
if a single school provided and kept its own. 
True, the books would wear out faster, but this 
would allow for their replacement by others, 
more recent and more attractive. Once in a 
while a particularly excellent juvenile book is 
published at a price that is prohibitive to the 
small school. The regional library, though it 
can not buy many of these, or in any great 
quantity, can secure some of the best of them 
and make certain that they will be appreciated 
by a maximum number of schools. The same 
thing is true of books that are of very special- 
ized interest. Few schools can afford books that 
give detailed information on subjects that form 
only an incidental part in their curriculum. For 
a week or two these books are extremely useful; 
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for the rest of the year they are dead wood in 
any one particular school. The regional library 
makes this kind of book available without its 
becoming at any time dead wood. Another ad- 
vantage is the special low parcel post rate for 
libraries which makes it possible to mail out to 
teachers, between book truck visits, books for 
which there is an immediate need. A final con- 
trast between the two forms of library service 
for the district school should be made in the 
matter of discounts. Buying in small lots, the 
smaller schools can not enjoy the same wholesale 
discounts granted libraries. In some eases the 
difference is as much as 25 per cent. of the list 
price. 

The organization of a library that will make 
all these advantages possible is the task of some 
one definitely trained for the work. The usual 
librarian, with five years of college background, 
needs to know something more about regional 
library set-ups to be qualified, else the indis- 
criminate transplanting of various city library 
methods will lead to serious difficulties. Since 
the staff of regional libraries is usually quite 
small, particularly in distinctly rural areas, it is 
necessary to have some one who is thoroughly 
grounded in all the many duties of a librarian. 
The job really calls for a combination cataloger, 
classifier, typist, reference librarian, children’s 
librarian, business manager, publicity agent and 
truck driver. The selection of a local person for 
these tasks should be considered only when that 
person has these definite qualifications. Valu- 
able impartial assistance in the selection of a 
regional librarian can usually be secured through 
the various state library extension divisions or 
through the nation-wide personnel service of the 
American Library Association. 

RoLanD MULHAUSER 

TOMPKINS CouNTY LIBRARY 

IrHaca, N. Y. 


PRINCIPLES OF STANDARD MAKING 


A STANDARD is a quantitative measure. Be- 
cause of the many things around us that have to 
be judged in terms of quantity, standards are 
frequent, though varying. In such matters as 
intelligence tests, quantity is the basis on which 
mental age is judged. If the testee does a certain 
amount of work correctly, he is adjudged to have 
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a certain corresponding mental age. The value 
of standards is unquestionable, to-day. 

Not only in matters that are well established, 
hut also in those that are yet far from it, stand- 
ards should be set up. They will determine, at 
least partly, the quantitative development of any 
program. But how are standards to be formu- 
lated? Is somebody to sit down and write out, 
from his own subjective judgment, the stand- 
ards that should influence collegiate or secondary 
or primary education? If that is so, what is to 
prevent somebody else from doing the same? 
And soon there will be many standards set up, 
and who shall say which is the best? 

No, before we have standards, we must work 
to formulate them on a lawful basis. Only as 
one follows laws on a universe of laws, can 
worthwhile goals be attained and valuable mate- 
rial positively used. Principles of standard- 
making should serve as the guiding laws in set- 
ting them forth. 

These principles are, the writer admits, arbi- 
trary. They have grown out of his experience 
with various types of educational work. But, 
they function, and in the absence of better ones, 
are proposed. 

(1) Standards should be evolved from aims. 
Just as all education must consider first the 
aims that motivate it, so must standards be con- 
cerned with what the educational process is 
attempting to do. We measure progress not in 
any direction, but in the direction we wish to 
Imagine an auto party starting from 
Chicago to San Francisco, and then seeking to 
measure their progress on the road to New York. 
Standards must measure along the line of desired 
travel, 


travel. 


(2) Standards must be objective. Matters 
concerned with judgment alone may be good for 


one person, but they are hardly good measures. 
Any scientifie measuring seale must produce the 
same answer on the same material at the same 


time to all who use it correctly. 
(5) Standards must function in two ways. 
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They must show how far the work has pro- 
gressed, and they should show how to proceed 
onward to the desired goal. Standards are con- 
cerned with the measure of progress. Only in 
so far as they measure past attainment and give 
a reliable guide to the direction of future prog- 
ress can they be worth while using. Of what 
use are measuring rods that do not measure? 
And of guideposts that do not guide? 

(4) Standards must be universally applicable 
to all matters of the same type and aim. If a 
standard is to be an objective measuring rod, it 
should be of equal value in measuring all things 
that can be measured by it accurately. If a 
yardstick is good to measure the dimensions of 
one room, why should it not be used to measure 
all rooms in the house? 

(5) Standards should be set up for all phases 
of the work. If the program is worth measuring 
at all, it is worth measuring thoroughly. And 
only as every phase of a program is considered 
can the maximum of profit accrue from the 
measuring. 

(6) Standards should be grouped under ap- 
propriate categories: Aim, Content, Organiza- 
tion, Method, Equipment, Finances. There are 
certain definite phases of any program, and if 
they are to be considered, they should certainly 
be considered in logical order. Logical order 
may be different for different people, but there 
is no use in not having standards organized so 
that all matters of each phase may be considered 
in a group. 

The set of standards under a category should 
be considered as a unit in determining their 
acceptability as standards. To expect any single 
one to meet all the requirements is as foolish 
as to expect one radio tube to do the work for 
which six or eight are usually provided. This 
categorical unit has the virtue of making stand- 


ard establishment easier, by promoting logical 


thinking in relation thereto. 
W. G. PrerseL 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


NEW HEIDELBERG 
lie celebrations in connection with the five 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the oldest 





German university began on Saturday night 
[June 27] when the flags of thirty-two foreign 
countries whose universities and colleges had 
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sent delegates were hoisted in a public ceremony 
resembling a military parade on the pictur- 
esquely decorated university square. The flag 
of Great Britain was missing; but those of the 
Union of South Africa and of the Dominion of 
Canada were flying, although Professor Wallace, 
of the University of Edmonton, has failed to 
appear. The United States had by far the 
strongest representation. The festivities are 
being attended by about 1,500 guests of honor, 
including Reich, Federal and Party officials, as 
well as prominent German and foreign scholars. 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, the former Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Berlin, to whom Heidelberg 
owed its new university building in 1931, has 
not come to Heidelberg. He is said to have 
excused himself on account of urgent work de- 
taining him at Geneva, and he must have been 
disappointed to learn that the original inserip- 
tion above the entrance of the new building, 
reading “To the Eternal Spirit,” surmounted 
by an effigy of Pallas Athene (which has been 
relegated to a corner behind the building), has 
now been superseded by a golden Swastika in- 
side a golden laurel wreath, and above it a 
bronze eagle with spread wings. The new motto 
above the entrance reads: “To the German 
Spirit,” and is covered up during the festivities. 
The Heidelberg celebrations have been staged 
on a national basis with a typical Nazi theatrical 
touch. Those of the first two days have taken 
the form of a political demonstration with mili- 
tary and semi-military uniforms predominating 
everywhere and under the control of the German 
Ministry of Propaganda, which has established 
a special office here. This is publishing through 
the German News Agency about 10 o’clock to- 
night [June 28] the only report on the Reich 
reception given in honor of five hundred of the 
German and foreign guests in the Castle to-night 
where speeches are to be made by Dr. Goebels 
and Dr. Rust, the German Minister of Eduea- 
tion. Arrangements were made for sending all 
the representatives of the German and foreign 
press on a joyride to Schwetzingen, in spite of 
protests from the British and Americans at their 
exclusion from the ceremony, where, it was ex- 
plained, there was lack of accommodation. 
According to speeches delivered by the rector 
of the university, Professor Wilhelm Groh, the 
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festivities are a demonstration to Germany and 
to the world of its will to be German. 

The great achievements of scientific work of 
past centuries had lost nothing of their value, 
but in many eases they could no longer be a 
measure of direction for the future. The events 
of the next few days, the rector declared, were 
meant to give the guests from the Reich a sign 
of the community between the university and 
the nation and to Germany’s friends from 
abroad a picture of the true spiritual life of the 
new, contented and happy Germany. They, the 
rector said, addressing the foreign guests in par- 
ticular, had nothing to conceal or hush up. 
Every frank question would receive a frank re- 
ply, and it was his earnest wish that the Heidel- 
berg celebrations might contribute towards a 
final mutual understanding and sincere estima- 
tion through frankness and honesty and thereby 
also act as a furtherer of peace. 

Many of the foreign visitors to Heidelberg, 
who may still be dreaming the dream of old 
Heidelberg student life and of romantic lib- 
eralism with the gay colors of the students’ 
corporations, their ribbons, uniforms and flags 
—so far no kind of academic robe has been seen 
here—must feel somewhat disappointed to be- 
hold the city smothered in Swastika flags and 
students marching through the town as Nazi 
Storm Troopers or Nazi Guards amid the out- 
ward symbols of the latest phase in the cultural 
development of the Heidelberg University based 
on the new science of so-called “vélkischpolit- 
ische” realism. 

The natural beauty of Heidelberg remains. 
The town, its surrounding hills and the valley 
of the River Neckar were submerged in a red 
light last night from the illumination of the 
ruins of the castle which once again converted 
the whole town into a kind of fairyland reeall- 
ing the last remaining traces of Heidelberg 
romance. 

The only other ceremony to-day besides the 
Reich reception to-night was the ceremony at 
the War Cemetery, where the military and semi- 
military forces again predominated, in honor 
of the members of the Heidelberg University 
and population who had fallen in the war and 
had thereby “entered into Valhalla.”—The Lon- 
don Times. 
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Last Saturday the University of Heidelberg 
hecan the celebration of the five hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. It has not 
been the great occasion that it might have been, 
that, indeed, it ought to have been, for it is not 
easy for the rest of the world to join whole- 
heartedly in marking the birthday of a great 
institution of learning when it has fallen from 
its greatness and denied its traditions. 

Heidelberg has had in consequence to make 
shift with what it could. Although the Berlin 
Tageblatt announced hopefully that the purpose 
of the celebration was to “demonstrate that old 
treasures are being cultivated and preserved,” it 
was to Dr. Bernhard Rust, who bears the heavy 
title of Minister of Science, Education and Peo- 
ple’s Edueation in the Nazi Government, that 
perforce the university turned for an exposition 
of its official spirit. And what Dr. Rust told the 
university and its visitors was this: 

“The old idea of seience based on the sover- 
eign right of abstract intellectual activity has 
vone forever. The new science is entirely differ- 
ent from the idea of knowledge that found its 
value in an unchecked effort to reach the truth. 
The true freedom of science is to be an organ of 
a nation’s living strength and of its historie fate 
and to present this in obedience to the law of 
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And, therefore, said Dr. Rust: 
“Hidden from the eyes of strangers, a change 
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has taken place in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation since the Nazi party came to power. 
This change has resulted from the fertile influ- 
ence of the new Weltanschauung and racial 
realities.” 

And then as if to show how fertile indeed had 
been the influence of this Weltanschauung and 
how complete the change which, either too 
modestly or too optimistically, the Nazis be- 
lieve was “hidden from the eyes of strangers,” a 
Heidelberg professor of philosophy elucidated 
Dr. Rust’s conception of the “true freedom” of 
the Dr. Ernest Kreick an- 
nouneed : 

“We do not know of or recognize truth for 
truth’s sake or science for science’s sake. Truth 
is the path and technique of science. Its pur- 
pose is the formation of human beings and racial 
life in aceord with the character and natural 
laws of the community.” 

None could deny that Heidelberg has at least 
used its five hundred and fiftieth anniversary as 
an opportunity to declare to the world how it 
purposes to “cultivate and preserve” the “old 
treasures.” There are few, universities which 
are given the chance to repudiate the heritage 
of five and a half centuries. It ean only be 
hoped that as it is the first, Heidelberg will be 
the last great seat of learning thus noisily to 
celebrate the destruction of its own faith—The 

_ Baltimore Sun. 


“new science.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION IN PUB- 
LIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES IN THE 
SOUTH! 


Iv is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
under organization, “. . . all the arrangements 
which the school makes to furnish a framework 
Rather, interest here 
centers chiefly in presenting the types of organi- 
zation found among Negro schools in the several 
Since 1910, secondary schools 
lor children of the majority race have reorgan- 
iced increasingly along junior-senior high-school 


for effective edueation.” 


Southern states, 


'The data from which this article was derived 
‘ire included in the publication by E. E. Redeay, 
a tlie Secondary Schools for Negroes in the 
Southern States of the United States.’’ Washing- 
‘on, D. C.: The John F, Slater Fund, 1935. 





lines. Some conception of the extent to which 
this movement for reorganization has affected 
Negro secondary schools will be revealed. 
Fifty-eight per cent. of the total public Negro 
secondary population of the South resides in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. Except 
for a few urban systems, all schools within these 
states have eleven-grade systems with the conven- 
tional four-year high school composed of grades 
8 through 11. Danville and Roanoke, Virginia, 
reported twelve-grade systems with the regular 
8-4 organization for the elementary and secon- 
dary divisions. The only reorganized secondary 
schools for Negroes reported in these states were 
found in four large city systems. Savannah and 
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Atlanta, Georgia, and Baltimore, Maryland, pro- 
vide six-year elementary organizations and sepa- 
rate three-year junior and senior high schools. 
New Orleans, Louisiana, reported a modification 
of the 7-4 organization, two junior high schools 
grouping grades 8, 9 and 10 in separate build- 
ings, and one senior high school consisting of 
grades ten and eleven. The reorganized schools 
of these seven states enrolled in the junior-senior 
high-school grades 13,951 pupils, of which 5,724 
were in the last four secondary grades. 

In the ten remaining states included in this 
study, 12-grade systems prevail, and several 
variations for the organization of the secondary 
divisions in Negro schools are employed. 

Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see are almost uniformly committed to the con- 
ventional 8-4 system for Negro schools, and 
grades nine through twelve constitute the secon- 
dary division. Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Nashville, 
Tennessee, however, reported the 6-3-3 type of 
organization. 

With the exception of eight schools, Kentucky 
seems to employ straight 8-4 type of organiza- 
tion. In only two of the eight reorganized school 
systems, Louisville and Paducah, are separate 
three-year junior and senior high schools re- 
ported. Four of the remaining reorganized 
schools employ 6-3-3 grade groupings, two use 
the 6-6 plan and one reported the 6-2-4 modifi- 
cation. Recently, Kentucky has instituted a 
program designed to reorganize its Negro see- 
ondary schools. 

The majority of Negro secondary students in 
Delaware attend the high school in Wilmington, 
where the 6-6 plan of organization is in effect. 

Alebama, Florida and West Virginia have 
reorganized practically all the Negro schools in 
so far as the last six years constitute the secon- 
dary grades. The State Departments of Educa- 
tion have adopted uniform programs of studies 
and standards for the reorganized high-school 
divisions. The extent to which actually reorgan- 
ized procedures have been effected, however, 
varies both between states and within a given 
state. The publie Negro secondary schools of 
Florida are mostly located in urban communities 
and the majority report 6-6 groupings of the 
grades. In Alabama and West Virginia the 
schools are about equally divided with respect 
to rural-urban distribution. In Alabama, while 
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most of the schools reported 6-3-3 organizations, 
it is certain that few had separate buildings for 
junior and senior high schools. The movement 
is state-wide, and most of the schools are just 
beginning actually to incorporate methods 
reputed to give the reorganized grouping of 
grades some educational advantages not likely 
to result under the conventional scheme. West 
Virginia schools largely reported the 6-6 type 
of reorganization. 

With the exception of a few schools employing 
the 8-4 grade organization, the six-year elemen- 
tary system prevailed in Arkansas in 1933. Re- 
organized schools were accredited by the State 
Department as 6-6, 6-3-3, 6-4 and 6-3 types. 
There were no state high-school courses of study, 
but, in general, an effort was made locally to 
attempt junior-high-school programs. The su- 
pervision of such programs seemed to be exceed- 
ingly limited. 

All Negro schools in Washington, D. C., are 
organized on a six-year elementary basis, with 
separate three-year junior and senior high 
schools. 

Approximately 71,000 Negro students in the 
South are enrolled in the last six grades of those 
schools found in reorganizations involving some 
modification of the six-year secondary school 
scheme. Except for schools in eighteen or 
twenty cities, it is extremely doubtful if many 
other separate three-year junior and senior high 
schools are to be found. With few exceptions, 
the secondary schools which are based upon a 
six-year elementary school are in reality six-year 
high schools. Many of these schools have failed 
to incorporate supposedly desirable features con- 
cerning articulation, guidance, program of stud- 
ies, extra-curriculum and composition of teach- 
ing force. These features are supposed to be 
of vital importance in securing the educational 
dividends yielded through reorganization. The 
reorganized Negro schools have adopted, gen- 
erally, a somewhat more comprehensive and 
flexible organization than that which character- 
izes many of the more conventionally organized 
schools. 

Brief mention should be made of the many 
schools, principally in rural districts, offering 
two or three years of secondary work and calling 
themselves “Junior High Schools.” This is done 
often without the sanction of school officials, but 
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not infrequently the use of the term is encour- 
aged by local officials, who seek to mollify the 
demands of the Negroes for more advanced edu- 
cation and, at the same time, avoid antagonizing 
those members of the majority race who might 
object to regular high schools for Negroes. In- 


creasingly, however, the several states are caus- 
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ing these schools to conform to standards of an 
acceptable nature and are organizing regular 
two-year high schools. These schools, however, 
are not considered as junior high schools. 
Epwarp FE. Repcay 
THE JOHN F, SLATER FUND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPORTS 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Tue grant of the additional money requested 
throws a real responsibility onto the Committee 
of Twenty-one representing the six regional as- 
-ociations concerned with the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. I know each 
one is anxious to do all he can to assist. For the 
time being it seems best, however, not to have a 
veneral committee meeting, but to keep each 
one of you as thoroughly informed as possible 
of activities, and to look to each one for help 
and suggestions whenever the spirit moves you. 

The executive committee had a hot, three-day 
session in Washington on May 7, 8 and 9 (tem- 
perature 93-95°), planning for the work of 
Mr. Eells, coordinator of the research 
work, Mr. Alstetter, educational specialist, and 
Mr. Jessen, seeretary of the committee, met with 
Dr. Grizzell presided. Rather defi- 
ite plans were laid for the coming year and 
tentative plans for the next year. The major 
activities as agreed upon are: 

(1) The careful selection of 200 secondary 
schools of varying sizes and kinds, seattered 
throughout the eountry in proportion to the 
uuuber of schools aeeredited by the different 
This work is well under 


1m{2e OF 
Lyo0-oe. 


the group. 


regional associations, 
Way. 

(2) The securing from each school of a report 
coutaining statements indieating the educational 
philosophy of the sehool, its definitely recognized 
purposes and a body of factual data, as well as 
reports of any special studies or experiments the 
school may be earrying on. 

(5) The visitation of these secondary schools 


‘rom two to four days each by teams of two men 
rach. The plan is to choose eight men (four 
eats) who will give full time to the work from 


September, 1936, to May, 1937. Each team will 


' approximately fifty schools. 





(4) The giving of several tests to a group of 
juniors in each school in the fall of 1936 and 
again in late spring of 1937. 

(5) The continuation of the work at the head- 
quarters office and the summarizing and com- 
piling of test results and other materials sent in 
from the field. 

(6) The interpretation of the study to see- 
ondary school administrators 
through newspaper and magazine articles and 
through discussion groups. 

The Edueational Policies Commission, ecom- 
posed of the following educators, held a five-day 
meeting in Chicago from May 7 to 11: 


teachers and 


Alexander J. Stoddard, Chairman 

William G. Carr, Secretary 
Cornelia 8. Adair 
Lotus D. Coffman 
George S. Counts 
J. B. Edmonson 
Willard E. Givens 
Frederick M. Hunter 
Charles H. Judd 
John K. Norton 
Mary C. Ralls 


Agnes Samuelson 
John A. Sexson 

S. D. Shankland 
Payson Smith 
George D. Strayer 
J. W. Studebaker 
Willis A. Sutton 
A. L. Threlkeld 
George F. Zook 


Chairman Stoddard sent a request to the fol- 
lowing “chairmen listed in the order of the date 
of initial appointment of the committees” to 
meet with them on May 10: 


Wilford M. Aikin, Chairman, Commission on the 
Relation of Secondary School and College, 
Progressive Education Association. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman, Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. 

Fred J. Kelly, Chairman, Committee on Social- 
Economie Goals, National Education Asso- 


ciation. 
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George E. Carrothers, Chairman, General Com- 
mittee, Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 

V. T. Thayer, Chairman, Commission on the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

Paul T. Ranklin, Commission on the Social 
Studies Curriculum, Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Homer P. Rainey, Director, American Youth 
Commission, American Council on Education. 


Request was made that “each of the invited 
guests make a statement concerning the work 
done by his committee on the objectives of edu- 
cation.” The specific questions which they pro- 
posed for answer and discussion were: (a) What 
does your committee consider the basic purposes 
in education? (b) What recommendations will 
your committee probably be making? (c) How 
do you plan to secure these changes? (d) How 
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can the Educational Policies Commission be of 
most use to your committee? 

Each chairman presented a brief mimeo- 
graphed statement, supplemented by oral ex- 
planations, and each participated in the genera] 
discussion, which continued until a late hour 
that night. 

The executive committee, under Dr. Grizzell’s 
leadership, will probably be able to handle most 
of the work of this year of intensive study which 
is now being planned. As soon as it seems ad- 
visable to eall the large committee together, ar- 
rangements will be made for such a meeting. 
Meantime, the members of the committee are 
quietly and actively “sawing wood.” Questions 
and suggestions are always in order. 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS, 
Chairman of the General Committee 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
May 15 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CURRICULUM PRACTICES IN THE SIX- 
YEAR SECONDARY SCHOOL 

THE tremendous recent growth of the six-year 
secondary school forces upon secondary educa- 
tion a careful study of this new functional unit. 
The first phase of the study here summarized 
indicates some curriculum practices in six-year 
secondary schools. The second phase provides 
a statement of composite opinion from ¢com- 
petent professional workers as to desirable cur- 
riculum practices in this type of school. For 
the first phase of the study a “practice” question- 
naire was administered to 54 principals of six- 
year high schools in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania. The range of enrolment of these 54 
schools was 100 to 2,713 pupils; the average 
enrolment was 700 pupils. The average number 
of teachers was 28.18. The average age of these 
schools was 6.94 years. For the second phase 
of the study an “opinion” questionnaire was 
administered to 48 six-year high-school prin- 
cipals and 29 city superintendents of schools in 
New York State and Pennsylvania; also, to 29 
leading professors of secondary education in the 
United States. Space prohibits itemized inter- 
comparisons of opinion among the three pro- 
fessional groups involved. Hence, the present 


summary considers practices as reported by the 
principals and composite opinion as indicated by 
the three professional groups. A general state- 
ment of the relation of opinion to practice and 
of comparative opinion among the three groups 
will be found in the “Conclusions.” 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY AND IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
CURRICULUM 
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TypEs OF CURRICULUM 


Each principal was requested to list and rank 
in order of importance the different curricula of 
his school. The summarized results in Table I 
show a composite list of 25 different curricula. 
No doubt this non-duplicating list does duplicate 
curriculum materials. Table I shows that, al- 
though the commercial curriculum is mentioned 
most frequently, it does not rank first in im- 
portance. The academic curriculum ranks third 
in the number of times mentioned, but first in 
importance as shown by its 17 first ranks. The 
general curriculum is mentioned 35 times and 
given 10 first ranks. A reasonable interpreta- 
tion of Table I would rank the most important 
curricula of these schools in the following order : 
academic, general, college preparatory, commer- 
cial. 

TABLE II 
AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK, BY GRADE 





Grade Per cent. 








AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WoRK 


Table II shows the average per cent. of re- 
quired work by grade for these six-year secon- 
dary schools. It will be observed that the amount 
of required work is considerably higher than is 
commonly advocated by modern educational 
theory. 

TABLE III 


COMPOSITE OPINION AS TO DESIRABLE AMOUNT OF 
REQUIRED WORK 





Per cent. 





Table III shows that the composite opinion of 
the three professional groups advocates approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. less required work than is now 
given in these six-year secondary schools. 


EXPLORATORY COURSES 


lable IV shows that most of these six-year 
schools offer exploratory courses in grade 8. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EXPLORATORY 
COURSES, BY GRADE 











Grade No. of schools 
Wl kvawnseucoedonweata . 25 
Ue bhuseeasdervneateceees 4 
Se -piaeocdaue ene tewe wea 25 
We Veecaveeteuvectan wes 6 





Slightly more than half the schools offer ex- 
ploratory courses in grade 7 and grade 9. 


TABLE V 


COMPOSITE OPINION AS TO THE DESIRABILITY OF 
EXPLORATORY COURSES, BY GRADE 





No. of respondents 





Grade favoring 
(RS ee ee eee ee 66 
ROCIO ee CELT ET 86 
A ede 0G we ocaamend 76 
MCs ras cheese ivcceees 6 36 





Table V shows that the great majority of 97 
respondents to this item favor exploratory 
courses throughout grades 7, 8 and 9. Opinion 
is in accord with practice in designating grade 
8 as the optimum time for these courses. 

TABLE VI 


YEAR OF CURRICULUM SELECTION BY PUPIL 








Year No. of schools 








YEAR OF CURRICULUM SELECTION 


Table VI shows that the 9th is the most fre- 
quent grade for curriculum selection by pupils. 
It is significant that more than 40 per cent. of 
pupils have not made a curriculum selection be- 
fore the 10th grade. 

Table VII shows that composite opinion corre- 
sponds closely with practice, as revealed in Table 
VI. The greatest frequency is for the 9th grade, 
and a majority of respondents prefer the period 
before the 10th grade. The 10th grade receives 
a substantial vote. 


DIFFICULTY OF CURRICULUM TRANSFER 


Table VIII shows the relative degree of diffi- 
culty by grade encountered by pupils in chang- 
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TABLE VII 
COMPOSITE OPINION AS TO DESIRABLE GRADE FOR 
CURRICULUM SELECTION BY PUPIL 


No. of schools 


Year 
Di, emis aise eiacote wow ala eierere 5 
cele alu a .65b/e eile le Site an 17 
AD. pats Savarese oraia ta ene tavaletie 32 
BAD. steels iaaieis acd Sieierevete ore 17 
RE. Glsisole s Gs ole ole ew eke cie 1 
. OP SS oie base ws nea selcws 2 
nice a pacles ee aeees 8 
| ne ae eae 7 
UO 2: ere earn 1 
fa. ff Se eer ce cf 
ES eS: ka pra aera i 
De MME os ete se «ane wlew s4 1 
OU ee es eee 1 
GE ORS fe SG ae ee a ere : 


8, 9, 10 or 11 


TABLE VIII 
DEGREE OF DIFFICULTY IN CURRICULUM TRANSFER, 
BY GRADE 


; , : . Grade 

lervree » 

Degree of difficulty 7 g 9 10 11 12 
BIMOSMIDIC 6.00 0c< ee 32 27 2 $ 9 2 
IEMMEG (cw ceceeese 1 1 5 19 25 15 
SRE Vpica es ewineties 6 17 22 438 30 17 1% 


ing from one curriculum to another. The diffi- 
culty of change shown in the 7th grade corre- 
sponds with the present tendency to make the 
7th grade constant for all pupils. The ease of 
change in the 9th grade is in accord with pre- 
ceding data relative to the optimum time of 
curriculum selection. Table VIII shows that 
curriculum change is in general not easy in 
grades 11 and 12. 

TABLE IX 

COMPOSITE OPINION AS TO DESIRABLE DEGREE OF 
DIFFICULTY IN CURRICULUM TRANSFER, 
BY GRADE 





»vree of diffic , trade 
Degree of difficulty - 8 9 10 11 12 
SRADOMRIING . 0\s.004 se eis 2% 20 1 1 15 34 
TP dais aibioa eats 6 9 14 438 51 34 
ee ee 62 65 77 50 29 26 


The general trend of opinion, as shown in 
Table IX, is in accord with practice, as shown 
in Table VIII. It will be noted, however, that 
opinion does favor greater ease of transfer in 
grades 7 and 8. 

CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The most important curricula in these six- 
year secondary schools in descending order of 
importance are: academic, general, college pre- 


paratory, commercial. 
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(2) More than 90 per cent. of work is re. 
quired in grades 7 and 8; almost three fourths 
of all work is required in grade 9. More than 
one half the work is required in grades 10 and 
11, and slightly less than one half in grade 12, 
Composite opinion of professional workers 
favors approximately 5 per cent. less required 
work for each grade than now exists. 

(3) Nearly all schools offer exploratory 
courses in grade 8, slightly more than half the 
schools in grades 7 and 9. Composite opinion 
is in accord with practice and favors even more 
strongly exploratory courses throughout the 
grades of the junior division of the school. 

(4) The ninth is the predominant grade in © 
which the pupil selects his curriculum. Com- 
posite opinion prefers the ninth grade for cur- 
riculum selection. 

(5) Curriculum transfer is relatively impos- 
sible in the early and later grades of these six- 
year secondary schools. Composite op‘nion | 
favors somewhat more flexibility in ease of 
curriculum transfer. 

(6) In general, the professors of secondary 
education are considerably more liberal in their © 
opinions than principals and superintendents. 


Oruige M. CLEM 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
OweEaGo, N. Y. 
RicHARD KLYvER 
NortH HicH ScHoon 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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